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Ir hath been long since observed that every art and science 
hath some eertain principles upon which the whole must depend ; 
and he that would fully acquaint himself with the mysteries 
thereof, must come furnished with some knowledge of them. 
Were I indeed to define divinity, I should rather call it a divine 
life, than a divine science ; it being something rather to be under- 
stood by a spiritual sensation, than by any verbal description, as 
all things of sense and life are best known by sentient and vital 
faculties ; every thing is best known by that which bears a just 
resemblance and analogy with it: and therefore the Scripture is 
wont to set forth a good life as the fundamental principle of 
divine science ; ‘* Wisdom hath built her an house and hewn out 
her seven pillars :” but “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom,” the foundation of the whole fabric. 

We shall, therefore, as a preface to what we shall discourse 
upon the heads of divinity, speak something of this true method 
of knowing, which is not so much by notions as actions; as 
religion itself consists not so much in words as things. They 
are not always the best skilled in divinity, that are the most stu- 
died in art and science. He that is most practical in divine 
things, hath the purest and sincerest knowledge of them. Di- 
vinity, indeed, is a true efflux from the eternal light, which, like 
the sunbeams, does not only enlighten, but warm and enliven ; 
and therefore our Saviour hath in his beatitudes connected puri- 
ty of heart with the beatifical vision. And as the eye cannot 
behold the sun unless it be sun-like, and hath the form and re- 
semblance of the sun drawn in it; so neither can the soul of 
man behold God, unless it be God-like, hath God formed in it, 
and be made partaker of the divine nature. The apostle Paul, 
when he would lay open the right way of attaining divine truth, 
saith, “ Knowledge puffeth up, hut love edifieth.” The know- 
ledge of divinity that appears in systems and models, is but a 
poor wan light, but the powerful energy of divine knowledge 
displays itself in purified souls. Here we shall find the true 
rédiv adnSeag, as the ancient philosophy speaks, the land of truth. 

To seek our divinity merely in books and writings, is “to seele 
the living among the dead :” we do but in vain seek God many 
times in these where his truth too often is not so much enshri- 
Vou, vit, 16 
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ned as entombed. No, seek for God within thine own soul. 
He is best discerned by an intellectual touchof him. We must 
‘‘ see with our eyes, and hear with our ears, and our hands must 
handle the word of life.” The soul itself hath its sense, as well 
as the body ; and therefore David, when he would teach us how 
to know what the Divine goodness is, calls not for speculation 
but sensation, “Taste and see how good the Lord is.” That 
is not the best and truest knowledge of God which is wrought 
out by the labour and sweat of the brain, but that which is kin- 
dled within us by a heavenly warmth in our hearts. As in the 
natural body it is the heat that sends up good blood and warm 
spirits into the head, whereby it is best enabled to its severat 
functions ; so that which enables us to know and understand 
aright the things of God, must be a living principle of holiness 
within us. When the tree of knowledge, is not planted by the 
tree of life, and sucks not up sap from thence, it may be as well 
fruitful with evil as with good, and bring forth bitter fruit as well 
as sweet. If we would, indeed, have our knowledge thrive and 
flourish, we must water the tender plants of it with holiness. 
When Zoroaster’s scholars asked him what they should do to 
get winged souls, such as might soar aloft in the bright beams 
of divine truth, he bid them bathe themselves “in the waters of 
life.” They asking what they were, he tells them, the “four 
cardinal virtues,” which are “the four rivers of paradise.” It 
is but a thin airy knowledge that is got by mere speculation, 
which is ushered in by syllogisms and demonstrations ; but that 
which springs forth from true goodness, as Origen speaks, brings 
such a divine light into the soul, as is more clear and convincing 
than any demonstration. The reason why, notwithstanding all 
our acute reasons and subtle disputes, truth prevails no more in 
the world, is, we so often disjoin truth and goodness, which in 
themselves can never be disunited ; they grow both from the 
same root, and live in one another. We may, as in Plato’s 
deep pit, with faces bended downwards, converse with sounds 
and shadows ; but not with the life and substance of truth, while 
our souls remain defiled with any vice or lusts. These are the 
black Lethe lake which drench the souls of men: he that wants 
true virtue, in heaven’s logic “is blind, and cannot see afar off.’ 
Those filthy mists that arise from impure minds, like an atmos- 
phere, perpetually encompass them, that they cannot see that 
sun of divine truth that shines about them, but never shines into 
any unpurged souls; the darkness comprehends it not, the 
foolish man understands it not. All the light and knowledge 
that rhay seem to rise in unhallowed minds, is but like those 
flames that arise from our culinary fires, that are soon quenched 
in their own smoke ; or like those foolish fires that do but flit 
to and fro upon the surface of this earth where they were first 
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brought forth ; and serve not so much to enlighten as to defile 
us; nor to direct the wandering traveller into his way, but to 
lead him farther out of it. While we lodge any vice in us, this 
will be perpetually twisting itself into the thread of our finest- 
spun speculations ; it will be continually climbing up into the 
bed of reason ; like the wanton ivy twisting itself about the oak, 
it will twine about our judgments and understandings, till it 
hath sucked out the life and spirit ofthem. I cannot think such 
black oblivion would possess the minds of some as to make them 
question that truth which to good men shines as bright as the 
sun at noonday, had they not foully defiled their own souls with 
some hellish vice or other, how fairly soever they may dissem- 
ble it. There is a benumbing spirit, a congealing vapour that 
ariseth from sin and vice, that will stupify the senses of the soul. 
This is the deadly nightshade, that derives its cold poison into 
the understandings of men. 

Such as men themselves are, such will God himself seem to 
be. It is the maxim of most wicked men, that the Deity is some 
way or other like themselves. Their souls do more than whis- 
per it, though their lips speak it not ; and though their tongues 
be silent, yet their lives cry it upon the house-tops. That idea 
which men generally have of God, is nothing else but the picture 
of their own complexion: that notion of him which hath the 
supremacy in their minds, is only such as hath been shaped 
out according to some pattern of themselves ; though they may 
so cloke and disguise this idol of their own, when they expose it 
to the view of the world, that it may seem very beautiful, and 
indeed any thing else rather than what it is. Most men (though it 
may be they themselves take no great noticé of it) like that dis- 
sembling monk, are of a different judgment in the schools from 
what they are in their closets. There is a double head as well as 
a double heart. Men’s corrupt hearts will not suffer their con- 
ceptions of divine things to be cast into that form, that an higher 
reason, which may sometime work within them, would put them 
into. At best, while any inward lust is harboured in the minds 
of men, it will so weaken them that they can never bring forth 
any masculine or generous knowledge. ‘Sin and lust are always 
of an hungry nature, and syck up all those vital affections of 
men’s souls which should feed and nourish their understandings. 

What are all our most sublime speculations of the Deity, that 
are not impregnated with true godliness, but insipid things that 
have no taste nor life in them, that do but swell like empty froth 
in the souls of men? They do not feed men’s souls, but only 
puff them up, and fill them with pride, arrogance, contempt, and 
tyranny toward those that cannot well ken their subtle curiosi- 
ties : as those philosophers that Tully complains of in his times, 
who made their knowledge only matter of ostentation, never 
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caring to square their lives by it. Such as these do but, spider- 
like, take a great deal of pains to spin a worthless web out of 
their own bowels, which will not keepthem warm. These in- 
deed are those silly souls that are “ever learning, but never 
come to the knowledge of the truth.” They may, with Pha- 
roah’s lean kine, eat up and devour all tongues and sciences, and 
yet when they have done, still remain lean and ill-favoured as 
they were at first. Jejune and barren speculations may be 
hovering and fluttermg up and down about divinity, but they 
cannot settle or fix themselves upon it. They unfold the plica- 
tures of truth’s garment, but they cannot behold the lovely face 
of it. 

We must not think that we have attained to the right know- 
ledge of truth when we have broke through the outward shell of 
words and phrases that house it up ; or when by a logical analy- 
sis we have found out the dependencies and coherencies of them 
one with another; or when, like stout champions of it, having 
well guarded it with the invincible strength of our demonstra- 
tions, we dare stand out in the face of the world, and challenge 
ajl those that would pretend to be our rivals. 

We have many grave and reverend idolaters that worship 
truth only in the image of their own wits ; that could never 
adore it so much as they seem to do, were it any thing else but 
such a form of belief as their own wandering speculations had 
at last met together in, were it not that they find their own image 
and superscription upon it. 

There is a “ knowing the truth as it is in Jesus,” as it is ina 
Christ-like nature, as it is in that sweet, mild, humble, and 
loving spirit of Jesus, which spreads itself like a morning sun 
upon the souls of good men, full of light and life. It profits 
little to know Christ himself after the flesh ; but he gives his 
Spirit to good men that searcheth the deep things of God. There 
is an inward beauty, life, and loveliness in divine truth, which 
cannot be known but only then when it is digested into life and 
praetice. The Greek philosopher could tell those high-soaring 
Gnosties, that cried out so much, “ Look upon God ;” “ With- 
out virtue and real goodness God is but a name,” a dry and 
empty notion. The profane sort of men, like those old Greeks, 
may make many ruptures in the walls of God’s temples, and 
break into the holy ground, but yet may find God no more there 
than they did. 

Divine truth is better understood as it unfolds itself in the 
purity of men’s hearts and lives, than in all those subtle niceties 
into which curious wits may lay it forth. And therefore our 
Saviour, who is the great master of it, would not, while he. was 
here on earth, draw it up into any system, nor would his disei- 
ples after him. He would not Jay it out to us in any canons or 
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articles of belief, not being indeed so careful to stock and enrich 
the world with opinions and notions, as with true piety, and a 
God-like pattern of purity, as the best way to thrive in all spirit- 
ual understanding. His main scope was to promote an holy 
life, as the best and most compendious way to a right belief. 
He hangs all true acquaintance with divinity upon the doing 
God’s will, “If any man will do his will, he shall know the 
doctrine, whether it be of God.” This is that alone which will 
make us, as St. Peter tells us, not “ barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour.”* There is an inward 
sweetness in divine truth which no sensual mind can taste. 
This is that natural man that savours not the things of God. 
Corrupt passions and affections are apt, of their own nature, to 
disturb all serene thoughts, to darken our judgments, and warp 
our understandings. It was a good maxim of the old Jewish 
writers, the Holy Spirit dwells not in earthly passions. Divinity 
is not so well perceived by a subtle wit as by a purified sense. 
Neither was the ancient philosophy unacquainted with this 
method of attaining the knowledge of divine things ; and there- 
fore Aristotle himself thought a young man unfit to meddle with 
morality, till the heat of his youthful affections was moderated. 
And it is observed of Pythagoras, that he had several ways to 
try the capacity of his scholars, and to prove the sedateness and 
moral temper of their minds, before he would entrust them with 
the sublimer mysteries of his philosophy. The Platonists were 
herein so wary and solicitous, that they thought the minds of 
men could never be purged enough from those earthly dregs of 
sense and passion, in which they were so much steeped, before 
they were capable of divine metaphysics. And therefore they 
so much solicited “a separation from the body,” (as they were 
wont to phrase it) in all those that would sincerely understand 
divine truth ; for that was the scope of their philosophy. This 
was also intimated by them in their defining philosophy to be 
meditation on death ; aiming herein at a moral way of dying, by 
loosening the soul from the body and this sensitive life ; which 
they thought was necessary to a right contemplation of intelligi- 
ble things. Besides many other ways they had, whereby to 
rise out of this dark body ; avaSassig ex rz candous, as they were 
all wont to call them, several steps and ascents out of this miry 
cave of mortality, before they could set any sure footing with 
their intellectual part on the land of light and immortal being. 
Hence we may learn not to devote or give up ourselves to any 
private opinions or dictates of men in matters of religion. As 
we should not, like rigid censurers, arraign and condemn the 
creeds of other men which we comply not with, before a full 


* Gr. ove apyous, ovde axaprous, neither idle, (or slothful,) nor unfruitful : we shall 
be diligent, and not in vain, but shall hear fruit to God’s glory. 
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understanding of them, refined not only by our own reason, but 
by the benign influence of holy and mortified affection ; so nei- 
ther should we over-hastily subscribe to the articles of other 
men. They are not always the best men that blot most paper : 
truth is not, I fear, so voluminous, nor swells into such a mighty 
bulk as our books do. Those minds are not always the most 
chaste that are most parturient with these learned discourses, 
which too often bear upon them a foul stain of their unlawful 
propagation. A bitter juice of corrupt affections may sometimes 
be strained into the ink of our greatest clerks. We are not al- 
ways happy in meeting with that wholesome food which hath 
been dressed by the cleanest hands. Some men have too bad 
hearts to have good heads. They cannot be good at theory who 
have been so bad at the practice, as we may fear too many of 
those, from whom we are apt to take the articles of our belief, 
have been. Whilst we plead our right to the patrimony of our 
fathers, we may take too fast possession of their errors. We can 
never be well assured what our traditional divinity is ; nor can 
we securely addict ourselves to any sect of men. He that will 
find truth must seek it with a free judgment and a sanctified mind: 
he that thus seeks, shall find ; he shall live in truth, and that shall 
live in him ; it shall be like a stream of living waters issuing out 
of his own soul; he shall drink of the waters of his own cistern, 
and be satisfied; he shall every morning find this heavenly 
manna lying upon the top of his soul, and be fed with it to 
eternal life ; he shall find satisfaction within, feeling himself in 
conjunction with truth, though all the world should dispute 


against him. [To be continued. ] 
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Tue church is called again to mourn the loss of one of its 
members and ministers—a minister indeed, in whom were con- 
centrated those excellencies which adorn and dignify the human 
character, and qualify their possessor for great and extended use- 
fulness in the church of God. It rarely falls to our lot to record 
the death of an individual more highly valued in life by those who 
knew him best, or more lamented in death by a numerous cir- 
cle of friends and acquaintances. We regret, indeed, that he has 
left so few materials in writing, to furnish a biographical sketch 
of his life, his experience, his labours and sufferings in the cause 
of Christ. His character, to be sure, as a preacher of the gos- 
pel, was sufficiently developed to his immediate acquaintance, 
and duly appreciated by those who had the happiness of sitting 
under his ministry. 
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Mr. Ross was a native of Tyringham in Massachusetts, and 
was born on the 10th day of February, im the year 1792. 
In his boyhood he received those rudiments of an English edu- 
cation, which the inhabitants of New England were accustomed 
to bestow on their sons, and he soon evinced a disposition and 
capacity for eminent attainments of literature, had circumstan- 
ces afforded him an opportunity for scientific pursuits. 

Though educated in the principles of the Christian religion, 
as generally taught in that part of our common country, no 
special impressions of seriousness were known to exist in his 
mind until in his seventeenth year, when he was awakened under 
a sermon preached by the Rev. Jonn Rosertson, since decea- 
sed. The conviction thus produced was lasting and pungent. 
At the next appointment which Mr. Robertson was to fill in 
that neighbourhood, a ball being appointed at the same time, 
young Mr. Ross asked his mother to which he should go, to the 
ball or to the preaching. Not receiving a direct answer either 
way from his mother, his inclinations got the better of his judg- 
ment, now partially enlightened by the dawn of gospel truth, and 
he accordingly went to the ball. He had, however, not been long 
here, before he was seized with such agony of mind, that he was 
constrained to leave this place of worldly mirth, and retiring to a 
secluded spot, he “poured out strong cries and tears to him 
that was able to save ;” and this he continued, with the use 
of other means of grace, from time to time, until he obtained 
deliverance from his sins, and was enabled to sing, ‘“‘ Whereas 
thou wast angry with me, thine anger is turned away, and now 
thou dost comfort me.” Having thus obtained the pardon of 
his sins, “‘ according to the riches of his grace,” he rejoiced in 
the light of God’s countenance, and in the fellowship of the 
saints ; for he united himself to that church to which he became 
strongly attached in the whole of his subsequent life. 

As an instance of the ardour of his piety, and of his conscieu- 
tious regard for religious duty, at this early stage of his Chris- 
tian experience, he requested the liberty of praying in his father’s 
family, which he did with much fervour of devotion. Per- 
severing in the faithful discharge of his duty as a member of the 
church of Christ, cultivating, at the same time, an acquaintance 
with the holy oracles, he very soon gave to his brethren “an 
earnest” of his future usefulness in the ministry. His prayers 
and exhortations were fervent and powerful, and made a deep 
impression on the minds of those with whom he associated. 
After thus giving evidence of the reality of his experience of 
divine grace, and of his fitness for the work of the ministry, by 
an unblamable life for three years, and by his advancement in 
theological knowledge, in the twentieth year of his age he was re- 
ceived asa probationer in the itinerant ministry, by the New-York 
annual conference, and was stationed for the first year on Dun- 
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ham circuit, in Vermont. Among the few manuscripts he has 
lett behind, I find one detailing, in the form of a diary, a small 
portion of his travels in this part of the country. It appears that 
at this time his constitution was slender, and that it frequently 
bent under the weight of his labours, while encountering the 
cold atmosphere of this northern climate. 

July 3, 1812, he observes, “‘ After parting- with my kind friends, I 
rode with an aching head, a heavy pressure upon my breast, a fever- 
ish body, and a painful cough, eight miles to fill my appointment ; 


but I had a happy soul. 
‘¢ Tuesday 8,—Being still out of health, I thought it was not pru- 


dent to attempt filling my appointment; but after having been effec- 
tually sweated, and by taking medicine, I am, through the blessing of 
God, in a fair way to recover my health. I can but admire and be 
thankful for the tenderness and attention with which I have been 
treated by brother and sister Dunham. May God reward them for 
their kindness. My desire, I think, is todo my Master’s will. Though 
feeble in body, I hope, by the grace of God, to be able to resume my 
travels to-morrow in quest of souls. This day I have been sorely 
tempted, it being suggested that I am not called to preach. I hope 
the cloud which this subtle temptation has raised over my mind, may 
soon break. Lord! deepen the work of grace in my heart.” 

He was soon so far restored to health, as to be able, according 
to his expectations, “to resume his travels in quest of souls.” 
The time of which we are now speaking, was the first year of 
his travels on the Dunham circuit, Vermont, which also ex- 
tended into Lower Canada. At this time the war was raging 
between this country and Great Britain, and its ravages were 
severely felt by the inhabitants along the line which separates 
the United States from the Canadian provinces ; and it was here, 
amidst the roaring of cannon, and the clashing of swords, that 
our beloved brother Ross was called to labour to preach that 
gospel which, in its effects, is subversive of all wars, breathing 
only peace and good will to mankind. It may therefore well 
be supposed that he would have, in the midst of hostile armies, 
marching and countermarching, and of a people whose spirits 
must have been less or more sharpened and irritated by con- 
flicting political opinions, and by national jealousies and ani- 
mosities, to encounter difficulties peculiar to such a state of 
things. No little wisdom was therefore needful, to enable him 
to exercise a prudent neutrality in respect to political contests, 
and at the same time faithfully to warn all of the fatal conse- 
quences unavoidably following a rebellion against God, and to 
‘‘beseech them to be reconciled to Him.” Referring to this 
unhappy state of things while in the province of Lower Canada, 
he says :— 

There are ‘“‘ more rumours of war-—the people are in trouble.”— 
‘‘T have now got around my circuit through many trials, and consi- 
derable sickness; but I feel as if J were near the kingdom. lam 
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informed this morning that I shall soon be called to take the oath of 
allegiance to his majesty, or leave the province, or suffer the conse- 
quence ; which, I suppose would be imprisonment. However, I am 
yet permitted to preach.” 


A few days after this he observes :— 


‘¢‘ The time has come, which I have for some days expected ; that 
is, I am forbid to ride any more in the province, unless I take the 
oath. Accordingly, as soon as convenient, I shall take my departure 
for the states.” 


That others may form some idea of the hardships and diffi- 
culties, i addition to the privations of the comforts of domes- 
tic life, to which an itinerant Methodist preacher is often sub- 
jected in the discharge of his duties, while travelling the newly 
settled places upon the exterior parts of our settlements, we will 
insert, as a specimen, the following account taken from Mr. 
Ross’s private diary :— 

‘‘ Having to pass through a lonely woods, which course I adopted 
with a view to shorten my distance, and there being nothing to guide 
me but a sort of blind path, I missed my way, and soon found myself 
opposed by a swamp, no worse, however, as I then supposed, than 
many I had before rode through. But I soon found myself mistaken. 
My mare plunged in and stopped. I now found that I was in the 
midst of a quagmire, and my mare began to jump and flounce until 
her feet hung among the roots. In her struggles she threw me off 
into the shaking marsh, and I began to think we must both perish 
together in the mire. I however made shift to get up, covered with 
mud, and my beast soon extricated herself from the roots; and by 
leading her a little distance, we found a place where we could stand. 
After wiping some of the mud from my clothes, and collecting my 
thoughts, still believing I was in the right road, I made another 
effort to go forward, leading my mare by the bridle, but soon found. 
we were sinking deeper and deeper in the mire, and she again jump- 
ed with all her might, so that it was with much difficulty I kept out 
of her way; but I kept my head down, looking for the best place to 
step on, till at length I found myself once more on hard ground. I 
then raised my head, and on looking round, found we were in the 
midst ofa large swamp, alittle moss on the surface hiding from my view 
the mud and mire beneath. Perceiving that it was impossible for us 
to get through, and seeing no way to return but the way we came, [ 
turned my mare, and made an effort to get back. She plunged again, 
and again hung fast by the roots of a hemlock tree. I then began to 
despair of accomplishing my object, but she finally cleared herself, 
and I led her to the foot of a large hemlock tree where the ground 
was more solid. I now remembered my dependance on God. I ac- 
cordingly kneeled down at the root of this tree, and cried to God for 
assistance. After this, I took my mare by the bridle, and we made 
our escape without much difficulty. With the leaves of trees I then 
wiped some of the mud from myself and my mare, saddle, and port- 
Vox. vit, April, 1825. 17 
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manteau, and made my way by another route, to my appointment, 
feeling thankful to God for his great goodness to me.” 

But what more than compensated him for his privations, his 
toils and labours, the “ Lord of the harvest” gave him souls for 
his hire. Sinners were awakened and converted to God, and 
many were the happy seasons he enjoyed in communion with 
his people. We give the following instances from his diary :— 

‘¢ On sabbath I preached in the neighbourhood of brother H. Law- 
rence, in a school room, morning and evening. Our God was truly 
present to comfort his people, and to awaken sinners. Many wept 
and cried to God for mercy. About fifteen entered into an agreement 
with each other that they would pray to God for converting grace, 
and the people of God promised to pray for them. OQ that he would 
hear their prayer, and carry on his work! 

‘‘ Monday I rode seven miles to brother Brown’s, where brother 
Sibits preached. He fell under the power of God; one soul obtain- 
ed justifying grace, and many were powerfully awakened. 

‘¢ On the Saturday following I remained at brother B’s. In fami- 
ly prayer, in the evening, God gave me a spirit of prayer indeed, 
and one of brother B’s daughters, a faithful soul, was overwhelmed 
with a sense of God’s presence, and two others were awakened and 
converted to God in the course of the evening. It was truly a delight- 
ful sight, to see both parents and children rejoicing in God their 
Saviour.” 

This is the substance of what we find recorded respecting his 
travels and labours in the ministry, and this is limited to his first 
year; but we know that he continued in his course without any 
abatement of his usual zeal, increasing in divine knowledge and 
experience, in this part of the country, the succeeding year 
being stationed on Charlotte circuit. At the conclusion of this 
year, having given “ full proof of his ministry” for two years, he 
was ordained a deacon in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
was sent to the Plattsburgh circuit, where he laboured with 
ereat acceptance among the people. It was now that he began 
to exhibit those powers of mind, and that eloquence in deliver- 
ing the all-important truths of the gospel, which at once pro- 
claimed him a “workman that needed not to be ashamed,” as 
he was enabled “rightly to divide the word of truth,” and “ give 
to every one his portion of meat in due season.” And that he 
might more fully answer the great and gracious ends of the gos- 
pel ministry, he assiduously applied his mind to those studies 
which tended to enlarge and strengthen his mental powers, and 
to increase his knowledge of theological truths ; and in this his 
‘‘ profiting appeared to all,” and especially to his brethren in the 
ministry, with whom he ever entertained a most cordial union. 

In 1815 he was stationed on Grand Isle circuit. This clo- 
sed his kbours in Vermont, and filled up the years of his 
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ministry which were required by the discipline of his church 
to admit him to the order of an elder, and he was accord- 
ingly consecrated to that office at the conference held in Ame- 
nia, in the spring of 1816. This year he rode the Chatham 
circuit, where the Lord gave him many seals to his ministry, and 
great favour in the eyes of the people. In 1817 he was station- 
ed on Pittsfield circuit, which included within its bounds his 
native town. In 1818 he was removed to Brooklyn, Long Island, 
where he continued one year, and was removed from thence in 
1819 to Troy, where he continued two years. While here, he 
was brought near to death by a severe fit of the typhus fever. 
During this affliction his spiritual consolations abounded, so that 
even while many despaired of his life, he rejoiced in “ hope of 
the glory of God.” In 1821 and’22 he was stationed in the 
city of New-York, where he laboured with great acceptance, 
and his reputation as an able, evangelical minister of the Lord 
Jesus, rose high in the public estimation, and his character shone 
forth with peculiar brightness. During these two years he was 
several times called to plead in behalf of the public charities, 
the number of which is almost continually increasing in our 
highly favoured city. The American Bible Society, the New- 
York Bible Society, the Missionary Societies, and the Sunday 
School Societies, all participated in the benefits of his talents, 
while he advocated their cause at their respective anniversaries : 
and the manner in which he sometimes performed these duties, 
delighted his friends, and produced an admiration of his talents 
in the minds of those who had no previous knowledge of his 
character. He spoke, indeed, “as one having authority,” and 
poured forth the ardour of his soul in a strain of eloquence which 
captivated the audience, and elicited feelings of benevolence 
from the coldest heart. And he was no less successful in his 
public ministrations in the pulpit, where he unfolded the coun- 
sels of God with an ability which declared him to be “a scribe 
well instructed into the kingdom of God, bringing forth from his 
treasury things new and old ;” and with a feeling which evinced 
that his own heart was warmed with the sacred truths his lips 
were uttering. : 

Having filled his constitutional term of two years in the city 
of New-York, where by his assiduity in his public and private 
labours, he had established a reputation as lasting as it is good, 
he was removed, in 1823, to Brooklyn. Here, from causes not 
perfectly known to the writer, he had to encounter a mass of 
prejudice as formidable as it was unjustifiable, and which a less 
heroic mind would have shrunk from assailing. But being con- 
scious of the purity and integrity of his motives and conduct, he 
entered on the duties of his station with that Christian and 
ininisterial firmness, meekness and patience, “knowing no man 
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after the flesh,” which completely disarmed his enemies who 
had judged of him, not as he in truth was, the faithful man of 
God, but from some fancied representation of him which either 
malice or mistake had painted ; and finally won all hearts, and 
established an empire in their affections, which death has only 
rendered the more firm and lasting. And neither were his labours 
‘Sin vain in the Lord.” The Lord owned his servant by giving 
him signal instances of his approbation, in peculiar manifesta- 
tions to his own soul, and in the awakening and conversion of 
the souls of others. 

In May of 1824, he attended as a delegate from the New- 
York Annual Conference, to the General Conference, which was 
held in Baltimore. Though he did not take much active part 
in the important verbal discussions which were had in that body, 
yet he maintained the true dignity of the ministerial character, 
and evinced his strong attachment to the missionary cause, 
which he had so often and so powerfully pleaded, by the luminous 
and able report which he drafted as secretary of the committee 
on missions ; and gave to his brethren, with whom he there 
associated, increased confidence in his integrity and ability. 

On his return from Baltimore, where he had conscientiously 
discharged his trust, he resumed the duties of his station in 
Brooklyn with renewed ardour and zeal, and God gave renewed 
testimonies of his ‘‘ good pleasure,” by attending his ministra- 
tions with the “holy unction” of the Spirit, so that his word was 
‘¢with demonstration and power.” 

To show the predominant reflections of his mind about this 
iime, we will insert the substance of a piece which he wrote, 
and inserted, by the request of a young lady of New-York, in her 
Album. As it is found among his papers, it is entitled the “ Dis- 
appointments of Life :” 

‘‘ The present world,” says he, “is a scene of variety, succession, 
and mutability. Hills and vallies, barren wastes and fruitful fields, 
diversify the works of God. The morning dawn, and the noontide 
brightness, are succeeded by the shadows of evening and the dark- 
ness of midnight. Maturing summer follows the reviving spring, and 
hoary-headed winter succeeds the pleasing melancholy of autumn. 

‘‘ Equally variable is human life.—Our circumstances, our rela- 
tions, and even our own bodies are continually changing. But this 
very diversity exhibits the perfection of Providence, and is designed 
to educate us for an eternal state. Itis easy to perceive that if every 
thing were according to our mind, if we experienced no cessations 
from pleasure in this world, we never should be willing to exchange 
it for another. It is right, therefore, that we should learn from our 
own observation and experience, by how uncertain a tenure we hold 
the choicest of earthly blessings. By these means our zeal will be 
active, our patience become perfect, and we shall be the more ready 
and willing to depart and be with Christ. Life and health are uncer- 
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tain. As to our life, it is as a vapour which appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away. Our health is dependant upon so many 
delicate and combined causes, that we are never safe from disease. 
‘¢What reason then have we to say as we walk the streets, the 
hour is coming when I shall behold you no more; and when we enter 
our dwellings, to say the grave is my home: this apparel which I now 
lay aside and resume, I shall soon lay aside for ever; and this bed 
on which I rest my weary body, will be by and by chilled with the 
dampness of death from this sinking frame. Lord! make me to know 
. my end and the measure of my days. Yn our walks we see many going 
to their long home, and the mourners going about the streets. We 
enter the sanctuary, and miss those with whom we once took sweet 
counsel, and with whom we went to the house of God.—Their places 
know them no more. We enter our own dwellings and those of our 
friends, and painful recollections are awakened by the vacant seats 
they once occupied, and by a sight of those books they had read and 
marked with their own hands. We walk from room to room and 
sigh for lover and friend: hast Thou, we inquire, put far from me 
my acquaintance. But in the midst of these ever varying scenes, 
divine grace preserves a balance in the soul. In prosperity it serves 
to keep us humble; in adversity it sustains our spirit; and while we 
enjoy its benefits in the life which now is, we are called to look 
beyond this mutable world to a state of perfect and unchangeable 
happiness. Death ends our toil and strife, and brings us to the rest 


which remains for the people of God.” 
[To be concluded in our next.} 


MISCELLANZBOUS. 
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‘(Concluded from puge 104.) 


In the third place, never study to say all that can be said upon 
a subject: no error is greater than this. Select the most useful, 
the most striking and persuasive topics which the text suggests, 
and rest the discourse upon these. If the doctrines which mi- 
nisters of the gospel preach were altogether new to their hearers, 
it might be requisite for them to be exceedingly full on every 
particular, lest there should be any hazard of their not affordiag 
complete information. But it is much less for the sake of in- 
formation than of persuasion, that discourses are delivered from 
the pulpit: and nothing is more opposite to persuasion than an 
unnecessary and tedious fulness. There are always some things 
which the preacher may suppose to be known, and some things 
which he may only slightly touch. If he seek to omit nothing 
which his subject suggests, it will unavoidably happen that he 
will encumber it, and weaken its force. . 

In studying a sermon he ought to place himself in the situa- 
tion of aserious hearer. Let him suppose the subject address- 
ed to himself: let him consider what views of it would strike 
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him most; what arguments would be most likely to persuade’ 
him ; what parts of it would dwell most upon his mind. ‘Let 
these be employed as his principal materials ; and in these it is 
most likely his genius will exert itself with the greatest vigour. 
The spinning and wiredrawing mode, which is not uncommon 
among preachers, enervates the noblest truths. It may indeed 
be a consequence of observing the rule which I am now giving, 
that fewer sermons will be preached upon one text than is 
sometimes done ; but this will, in my opinion, be attended with 
no disadvantage. I know no benefit that arises from introdu- 
cing a whole system of religious truth under every text. The 
simplest and most natural method by far, is to choose that view 
of a subject to which the text ais 9 leads, and to dwell 
no longer on the text than is sufficient for discussing the subject 
in view, which can commonly be done, with sufficient profound- 
ness and distinctness, in one or a few discourses: for it is a 
very false notion to imagine, that they always preach the most 
profoundly, or go the deepest into a subject, who dwell on it the 
longest. On the contrary, that tedious circuit, which some are 
ready to take in all their illustrations, is very frequently owing 
either to their want of discernment for perceiving what is most 
important in the subject, or to their want of ability for placing 
it in the most proper point of view. 

In the fourth place, study above all things to render your in- 
structions interesting to the hearers. This is the great trial and 
mark of true genius for the eloquence of the pulpit : for nothing 
is so fatal to success in preaching, as a dry manner. A dry 
sermon can never be a good one. In order to preach in an 
interesting manner, much will depend upon the delivery of a dis- 
course ; for the manner in which a man speaks is of the utmost 
consequence for affecting his audience ; but much will also de- 

end on the composition of the discourse. Correct language, 
and elegant description, are but the secondary instruments of 
preaching in an interesting manner. The great secret lies in 
bringing home all that is spoken to the hearts of the hearers, so 
as to make every man think that the preacher is addressing him 
in particular. For this end, let him avoid all intricate reason- 
ings ; avoid expressing himself in general speculative proposi- 
tions, or laying down practical truths in an abstract metaphysi- 
cal manner. As much as possible, the discourse ought to be 
carried on in the strain of direct address to the audience ; not 
in the strain of one writing an essay, but of one speaking to a 
multitude, and studying to mix what is called application, or 
what has an immediate reference to practice, with the doctrinal 
and didactic parts of the sermon. 

It will be of much advantage to keep always in view the dif- 
ferent ages, characters, and conditions of men, and to accom- 
modate directions and exhortations to these different classes of 
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hearers. Whenever you bring forth what a man feels to touch 
his own character, or to suit his own circumstances, you are 
sure of interesting him. No study is more necessary for this 
urpose than the study of human life and the human heart. 
To be able to unfold the heart, and to discover a man to himself 
in a light in which he never saw his own character before, pro- 
duces a wonderful effect. As long as the preacher hovers in 2 
cloud of general observations, and descends not to trace the 
particular lines and features of manners, the audience are apt to 
think themselves unconcerned in the description. It is the 
striking accuracy of moral characters that gives the chief. power 
-and effect to a preacher’s discourse. Hence, examples founded 
on historical facts, and drawn from real life, of which kind the 
Scriptures afford many, always, when they are well chosen, com- 
mand high attention. No favourable opportunity of introducing 
these should be omitted. They correct, in some degree, that 
disadvantage to which I before observed preaching is subject, 
of being confined to treat of qualities in the abstract, not of per- 
sons, and place the weight and reality of religious truths in the 
most convincing light. Perhaps the most beautiful, and among 
the most useful sermons of any, though, indeed, the most diffi- 
cult in composition, are such as are wholly characteristical, or 
founded on the illustration of some peculiar character, or re- 
markable piece of history, in the Sacred Writings ; by pursuing 
which, one can trace and lay open some of the most secret wind- 
ings of man’s heart. Other topics of preaching have been much 
beaten ; but this is a field, which, wide in itself, has hitherto 
been little explored by the composers of sermons, and possesses 
all the advantages of being curious, new, and highly useful. 
Bishop Butler’s sermon on the Character of Balaam, will give 
an idea of that sort of preaching which I have in my eye. 

In the fifth and last place, let me add a caution against 
taking the model of preaching from particular fashions that 
chance to have the vogue. These are torrents that swell to- 
day, and will have spent themselves by to-morrow. Sometimes 
it is the taste of poetical preaching, sometimes of philosophical, 
that has the fashion on its side; at one time it must be all 
pathetic, at another time all argumentative, according as some 
celebrated preacher has set the example. Each of these 
modes, in the extreme, is very faulty; and he who conforms 
himself to it, will both cramp genius and corrupt it. It 
is the universal taste of mankind, which is subject to no such 
changing modes, that alone is. entitled to possess any authority ; 
and this will never give its sanction to any strain of preaching 
but what is founded on human nature, connected with useful- 
ness, adapted to the proper idea of a sermon, as a serious per- 
sttasive oration delivered to a multitude, in order to make them 
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better men. Let a preacher form himself upon this standard, 
and keep it close in his eye, and he will be in a much surer road 
to reputation and success.at last, than by a servile compliance 
with any popular taste or transient humour of hisihearers. Truth 
and good sense are firm and will establish themselves ; mode 
and humour are feeble and fluctuating. Let :him never follow, 
implicitly, any one example ; or become a servile imitator of 
any preacher, however much admired. From various examples 
he may pick up much for his improvement; some he may pre- 
fer to the rest; but the servility of imitation extinguishes all 
genius, or rather is a proof of the entire want of genius. 

With respect to style, that which the pulpit requires, must 
certainly, in the first place, be very perspicuous. As discourses 
spoken there, are calculated for the instruction of all sorts of 
hearers, plainness and simplicity should reign in them. All 
unusual, swoln, or high sounding words should be avoided ; espe- 
cially all words that are merely poetical, or merely philosophi- 
cal. Young preachers are apt to be caught with the glare of 
these ; and in young composers the error may be excusable ; 
but they may be assured that it is an error, and proceeds from 
their not having yet acquired a correct taste. Dignity of ex- 
pression, indeed, the pulpit requires in a high degree; nothing 
that is mean or grovelling, no low or vulgar phrases, ought on 
any account to be admitted. But this dignity is perfectly con- 
sistent with simplicity. ‘The words employed may be all plain 
words, easily understood, and in common use : and yet the style 
may be abundantly dignified, and at the same time very lively and 
animated. For a lively and animated style is extremely suited 
to the pulpit. The earnestness which a preacher ought to feel, 
and the grandeur and importance of his subjects justify, and often 
require warm and glowing expressions. He not only may em- 
ploy metaphors and comparisons, but on proper occasions, may 
apostrophise the saint or the sinner; may personify inanimate 
objects, break out into bold exclamations, and, in general, have 
the command of the most passionate figures of speech. But on 
this subject, of the proper use and management of figures, I have 
insisted so fully in former lectures, that I have no occasion now 
to give particular directions ; unless it be only to recall to mind 
that most capital rule, never to employ strong figures or a pa-~ 
thetic style, except in cases where the subject leads to them, 
and where the speaker is impelled to the use of them by native 
unaffected warmth. 

The language of Sacred Scripture, properly employed, is 2 
great ornament to sermons. : It may be employed either in the. 
way of quotation or allusion. Direct quotations brought from 
Scripture, in order to support what the preacher inculcates, 
both give authority to his doctrine and render his discourse more 
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solemn and venerable. Allusions to ‘remarkable passages, or 
expressions of Scripture, when introduced with propriety, have 
generally a pleasing effect. They afford the preacher a fund of 
metaphorical expressions, which no other composition enjoys, 
and by means of which he can vary and enliven his style. But he 
must take care that all such allusions be natural and easy ; for 
if they seem forced they approach to the nature of conceits. 
_ Ima sermon no points or conceits should appear, no affected 
smartness and quaintness of expression. These derogate much 
from the dignity of the pulpit ; and give to a preacher that air 
of foppishness, which he ought, above all things, to shun. It is 
rather a strong expressive style, than a sparkling one, that is to 
be studied. But we must be aware of imagining that we render 
style strong or expressive, by a constant and multiplied use of 
epithets. This is a great error. Epithets have often great 
beauty and force. But if we introduce them into every sentence, 
and string many of them together to one object, in place of 
strengthening, we clog and enfeeble style ; in place of illustra- 
ting the image, we render it confused and indistinct. He that 
tells me “ of this perishing, mutable, and transitory world ;” by 
all these three epithets, does not give me so strong an idea of 
what he would convey, as if he had used one of them with pro- 
priety. I conclude this head with an advice never to have what 
may be called a favourite expression ; for it shows affectation, 
and becomes disgusting. Let not any expression which is re- 
markable for its lustre or beauty, occur twice in the same dis- 
course. The repetition of it betrays a fondness to shine, and, 
at the same time, carries the appearance ,of a barren invention. 
As to the question, whether it be most proper to write ser- 
mons fully and commit them accurately to memory, or to study 
only the matter and thoughts, and trust the expression, in part 
at least, to the delivery? I am of opinion that no universal rule 
can here be given. The choice of either of these methods 
must be left to preachers, according to their different genius. 
The expressions which come warm and glowing from the mind, 
during the fervour of pronunciation, will often have a superior 
grace and energy to those which are studied in the retirement 
of the closet. But then this fluency and power of expression 
cannot, at all times, be depended upon, even by those of the 
readiest genius; and by many, can at no time be commanded, 
when overawed by the presence of an audience. It is proper, 
therefore, to begin, at least, the practice of preaching with wri- 
ting as accurately as possible. This is absolutely necessary in 
the begining, in order to acquire the power and habit of cor- 
rect speaking, nay, also of correct thinking upon religious sub- 
jects. I am inclined to go farther, and to say that it. is proper 
eg only to begin thus, but.also to continue, as long as the habits 
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of industry last, in the practice both of writmg and committing 
tomemory. Relaxation in this particular is s|0 common, and so 
ready to grow upon most speakers in the pulpit, that there is 
little occasion for giving any cautions against the extreme of 
overdoing in accuracy. 

Of pronunciation or delivery, I am hereafter to treat apart. 
All that I shall now say upon this head is, that the practice of 
reading sermons is one of the greatest obstacles to the eloquence 
of the pulpit in Great Britain, where alone this practice prevails. 
No discourse, which is designed to be persuasive, can have the 
same force when read as when spoken. The common people 
all feel this, and their prejudice against this practice is not with- 
eut foundation in nature. What is gamed hereby in point of 
correctness, is not equal, I apprehend, to what is lost in point 
of persuasion and force. They, whose memories are not 
able to retain the whole of a discourse, might aid themselves 
considerably by short notes lying before them, which would 
allow them ‘to preserve, in a great measure, the freedom and 
ease of one who speaks. 

The French and English writers of sermons proceed upon 
very different ideas of the eloquence of the pulpit; and seem 
indeed to have split it betwixt them. A French sermon is, for 
most part, a warm, animated exhortation ; an English one is a 
piece of cool, instructive reasoning. The French preachers 
address themselves chiefly to the imagination and the passions ; 
the English almost solely to the understanding. It is the union 
of these two kinds of composition, of the French earnestness 
and warmth, with the English accuracy and reason, that would 
form, according to my idea, the model of a perfect sermon. A 
French sermon would sound in our ears as a florid, and often as 
an enthusiastic harangue. The censure which, in fact, the 
French critics pass on the English preachers, is, that they are 
philosophers and logicians, but not orators. The defects of 
most of the French sermons are these: from a mode that pre- 
vails among them of taking their texts from the lesson of the 
day, the connexion of the text with the subject is often unnatu- 
ra} and forced ; their applications of Scripture are fanciful ra- 
ther than instructive ; their method is stiff and cramped, by their 
practice of dividing their subject always either into three or two 
main points; and their composition is in general too diffuse, and 
consists rather of a very few thoughts spread out and highly 
wrought up, than of a rich variety of sentiments. Admitting, 
however, all these defects, it cannot be denied that their ser- 
mons are formed upon the idea of a persuasive popular oration ; 
and therefore I am of opinion they may be read with benefit. 

Among the French Protestant divines, Saurin is the most dis- 
tinguished ; he is copious, eloquent, and devout, though toc 
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ostentatious in his manner. Among the Roman Catholics, the 
two most eminent are Bourdaloue and Massillon. It is a sub- 
ject of dispute among the French critics to which of these the 
preference is due, and each of them has his several partizans. 
To Bourdaloue they attribute more solidity and close reasoning ; 
to Massillon a more pleasing and engaging manuer. Bourda- 
loue is indeed a great reasoner, and inculcates his doctrines with 
much zeal, piety, and earnestness : but his style is verbose, he 
is disagreeably full of quotations from the fathers, and he wants 
imagination. Massillon has more grace, more sentiment, and, 
in my opinion, every way more genius. He discovers much 
knowledge both of the world and of the human heart ;_ he is pa- 
thetic and persuasive ; and, upon the whole, is perhaps the most 
eloquent writer of sermons which modern times have produced. 

During the period that preceded the restoration of king Charles 
II, the sermons of the English divines abounded with scholastic 
casuistical theology. They were full of minute divisions and 
subdivisions, and scraps of learning in the didactic part ; but to 
these were joined very warm pathetic addresses to the conscien- 
ces of the hearers, in the applicatory part of the sermon. Upon 
the restoration preaching assumed a more correct and polished 
form. It became disencumbered from the pedantry and scho- 
lastic divisions of the sectaries ; but it threw out also their warm 
and pathetic addresses, and established itself wholly upon the 
model of cool reasoning and rational instruction. As the dis- 
senters from the church continued to preserve somewhat of the 
old strain of preaching, this led the established clergy to depart 
the farther from it. Whatever was earnest and passionate, 
either in the composition or delivery of sermons, was reckoned 
enthusiastic and fanatical ; and hence that argumentative man- 
ner, bordering on the dry and unpersuasive, which is too gene- 
rally the character of English sermons. Nothing can be more 
correct upon that model than many of them are ; but the model 
itself upon which they are formed is a confined and imperfect 
one. Dr. Clark, for instance, every where abounds in good 
sense, and the most clear and accurate reasoning : his applica- 
tions of scripture are pertinent ; his style is always -perspicuous, 
and often elegant: he instructs and he convinces ; in what then 
is he deficient? In nothing, except in the power of interesting 
and seizing the heart. He shows you what you ought to do; 
but he excites not the desire of doing it: he treats man as if he 
were a being of pure intellect without imagination or passions. 
Archbishop Tillotson’s manner is more free and warm, and he 
approaches nearer than most of the English divines to the cha- 
racter of popular speaking. Hence he is to this day one of the 
best models we have for preaching. We must not indeed con- 
sider him in the light of a perfect orator ; his composition is too 
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loose and remiss ; his style too feeble, and frequently too flat, to 
deserve that high character ; but there is in some of his sermons 
so much warmth and earnestness, and through them all there 
runs so much ease and perspicuity, such a vein of good sense and 
sincere piety, as justly entitle him to be held as eminent a 
preacher as England has produced. : 

In Dr. Barrow one admires more the prodigious fecundity of 
his invention, and the uncommon strength and force of his con- 
ceptions, than the felicity of his execution, or his talent in com- 
position. We see a genius far surpassing the common, peculiar 
indeed, almost to himself; but that genius often shooting wild 
and unchastised by any discipline or pt of eloquence. 

I cannot attempt to give particulaf characters of that great 
number of writers of sermons which this, and the former age 
have produced, among whom we meet with a variety of the most 
respectable names. ~ We find in their composition much that 
deserves praise ; a great display of abilities of different kinds, 
much good sense and piety, strong reasoning, sound divinity, 
and useful instruction ; though in general the degree of elo- 
quence bears not, perhaps, equal proportion to the goodness of 
the matter. Bishop Atterbury deserves being particularly men- 
tioned as a model of correct and beautiful style, besides hav- 
ing the merit of a warmer and more eloquent strain of writing 
in some of his sermons, than is commonly met with. Had Bi- 
shop Butler in place of abstract philosophical essays, given us 
more sermons in the strain of those two excellent ones, which 
he has composed upon self-deceit and upon the character of 
Balaam, we should then have pointed him out as distinguished 
for that species of characteristical sermons which I before re- 
commended. 

Though the writings of the English divines are very proper 
io be read by such as are designed for the church, I must caution 
them against making too much use of them, or transcribing 
large passages from them into the sermons they compose. Such 
as once indulge themselves in this practice, will never have any 
fund of their own. Infinitely better it is to enter into the pul- 
pit with thoughts and expressions which have occurred to them- 
selves, though of inferior beauty, than to disfigure their compo- 
sitions by borrowed and ill-sorted ornaments, which to a judi- 
cious eye will be always in hazard of discovering their own 
poverty. When a preacher sits down to write on any subject, 
never let him begin with seeking to consult all who have written 
on the same text or subject. This, if he consult many, will throw 
perplexity and confusion into his ideas ; and, if he consult only 
one, will often warp him insensibly into his method, whether it 
be right or not. But let him begin with pondering the subject 
m his own thoughts ; let him endeavour to fetch materials from 
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within ; to collect and arrange his ideas; and form some sort 
of a plan to himself; which it is always proper to put down in 
writing. Then, and not till then, he may inquire how others 
have treated the same subject. By this means the method and 
the leading thoughts in the sermon are likely to be his own. 
These thoughts he may improve by comparing them with the 
track of sentiments which others have pursued ; some of their 
sense he may, without blame, incorporate into his compositions ; 
retaining always his own words and style. This is fair assist- 
ance: all beyond is plagiarism. 

On the whole, never let the principle with which we set out 
at first be forgotten, to keep close in view the great end for which 
a preacher mounts the pulpit ; even to infuse good dispositions 
into his hearers, to persuade them to serve God, and to become 
better men. Let this always dwell on his mind when he is com- 
posing, and it will diffuse through his compositions that spirit 
which will render them at once esteemed and useful. The 
most useful preacher is always the best, and will not fail of being 
esteemed so. Embellish truth only, with a view to gain it the 
more full and free admission into your hearers’ minds, and your 
ornaments will, in that case, be simple, masculine, natural. 
The best applause, by far, which a preacher can receive, arises 
from the serious and deep impressions which his discourse 
leaves on those who hear it. The finest encomium, perhaps, 
ever bestowed on a preacher, was given by Louis XIV, to the 
eloquent bishop of Clermont, father Massillon, whom I before 
mentioned with so much praise. After hearing him preach at 
Versailles, he said to him, “Father, | have heard many great 
orators in this chapel; I have been highly pleased with them ; 
but for you, whenever I hear you, I go away displeased with 
myself; for I see more of my own character.” 
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Biocrapny is made a difficult 
task, equally by the superabun- 
dance and by the: poverty of inci- 


and when that interest diffuses it- 
self through large masses of men 
of different and even opposing 


dents; by the greatness which 
raises the subject much above the 
level of his fellows, or the little- 
ness which sinks him below them; 
by the total absence of public in- 
terest in an obscure character, 





views, prejudices, and feelings. 
The many lives which have been 
written of Mr. Wesley, and the. 
many failures of which they are 
the monuments, are in proof, that 
a character of the utmost simpli- 
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city in itself, may be difficult to 
develop ; and that the incidents of 
a clear and active life, spent in the 
full view of a nation, and subject 
to continual observation, though 
easy to narrate, may become very 
entangling to biographers, whose 
duty it is to trace the course of 
action to its principles, and to 
display its immediate and probable 
remote effects. 

That at this period a new life of. 
the venerable founder of Metho- 
dism should be considered neces- 
sary, not by the author himself, 
but by serious people in general ; 
that the readers of all former per- 
formances should still feel that 
what has been done well has not 
been done fully: and that much 
has been done which it is desira- 
ble to undo; is a sufficient com- 
ment upon the mass of biography 
which has, at unequal intervals, 
been accumulated upon the memo- 
ry of that extraordinary man, who 
has been the subject of so much, 
and such various criticism. Hi- 
therto, we may say without hesi- 
tation, Mr. Wesley has been un- 
fortunate in these records of his 
labours and his character. His 
respectable co-biographers, the 
late Dr. Coke, and the writer of 
the present volume, were disho- 
nourably deprived of a large por- 
tion of valuable papers, essential 
to the completeness of their under- 
taking; while the prospect of a 
rival and unfriendly work, hasten- 
ed a publication which more time 
would have improved. Dr. White- 
head’s attempt commenced under 
the influence of a weakened prin- 
ciple of honour, which in no small 
degree desecrated the writer for 
the work he had undertaken; 
whilst private pique led him in his 
account of the two illustrious bro- 
thers, unawed by the charity which 
had inseparably linked their hearts 


amidst all their differences of opi- 
nion, to attempt to exalt the one 
at the expense of the other; and 
to abstract virtues from the elder 
to pile upon the younger ; in order 
to make the disproportion striking, 
and to give a sanction to those 
prejudices of his hero which he 
thought proper to turn to his own 
account in avenging his quarrel 
with a part of the preachers. The 
spirit of party kept this work alive 
for the time; but it may be con- 
sidered as long since dead. Mr. 
Hampson’s life of Wesley has for 
many years been rarely seen, ex- 
cept in public libraries, where it 
has been consulted by all those 
writers who thought it proper to 
break a lance with Methodism, 
and to develop its origin by tracing 
it to the cunning and ambition of 
its founder. He was one of those 
who, as Mr. Southey has justly 
observed, ‘‘ wanted the heart” to 
do justice to Mr. Wesley’s worth ; 
and seems to have written princi- 
pally to clear himself of the suspi- 
cion of any remaining taint of Me- 
thodism. Mr. Southey’s life of 
Wesley differs from all its prede- 
cessors. To him Mr. Wesley was 
a distant object, and his acquaint- 
ance with him accidental, or, as 
we may more properly term it, lite- 
rary. He had been always out of 
the reach of the influence of those 
party currents, which every great 
system must produce in its efforts 
to throw off the waves with which 
it is assailed, when, like an island 
forming in a surrounding ocean, it 
is grounding its foundations, and 
spreading its surface for the pro- 
duction of the plant and the forest. 
From direct party feeling there- 
fore his work is free. He found 
Mr. Wesley as he found the heroes 
and heroines of his epics, his 
Madoc, his Joan of Arc, and his 
Roderic, in his solitary reading : 
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and pounced upon him as fair lite- 
rary game. We do Mr. Southey 
the justice to say, that the faults 
in his life of Wesley are not gene- 
rally those which arise from the 
want of fairness and candour; and 
there is this obvious contrast be- 
tween him and Dr. Whitehead and 
Mr. Hampson, that they erred not 
for want of principle, but for want 
of temper; Mr. Southey, not from 
deficiency of temper, but of princi- 
ples. His mistakes are neither to 
be traced to ecclesiastical preju- 
dice nor sectarian partizanship ; 
they are the mistakes of a man who 
had still to be inducted into the 
first principles of the doctrine of 
Christ ; of a man “ not spiritual,” 
sitting in judgment upon spiritual 
things and a spiritual man. It is, 
indeed, in some views, amusing, to 
notice the alleged faults, for which 
Mr. Wesley is vituperated by for- 
mer biographers, converted into 
splendid qualities in the pages of 
Mr. Southey. The wisdom of his 
‘¢ plans” is a display of gigantic in- 
tellect; his ‘‘ ambition” is the moral 
force of a great character. The 
phenomena presented by the cha- 
racter, and labours, and successes 
of Mr. Wesley, appeared indeed 
so extraordinary to Mr. Southey, 
as to thew his philosophy into her 
deepest musings, to frame a theory 
by which they might be accounted 
for; and, that discovered, the tale 
is adduced in illustration of the 
principles, with evident general 
admiration of his hero, with great 
sprightliness of style, and with per- 
fect good temper. 

Mr. Southey went to philosophy, 
when he ought to have gone to 
theology. There was the source 
of his failure as the biographer of 
Mr. Wesley: he sins less against 
him personally, than against all the 
principles of evangelical truth, ac- 
knowledged by enlightened Chris- 
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tians of every name. His book is, 
on this account, dangeroys to the 
young and the incautious. By 
others the narrative may still be 
safely read, and will always be read 
with interest ; and even the phi- 
losophy will to them afford another 
instructive proof, that, as to the 
wise of this world, ‘“‘the least in 
the kingdom of God is greater than 
he,” in the solution of all religious 
and moral problems: and that 
there are things which God “ hath 
hidden from the wise and prudent 
and revealed unto babes.” ; 
Mr. Southey had not even the 
elements of theological science ; 
and he attempted to write the life 
of the most eminent preacher of 
repentance, faith, and regenera- 
tion, who has appeared in modern 
times, without ever seeming to 
have thought it necessary to attain 
distinct notions of any of those es- 
sential parts of practical religion, 
either from the Holy Scriptures, 
or from the church of which he 
now professes himself a member. 
It was an enterprise, therefore, 
as hopeless as it was absurd; and 
could only be equalled by an at- 
tempt to write’ the philosophic 
life, and to estimate the discove- 
ries of Sir Isaac Newton, by a 
person wholly ignorant of the 
mathematics ; or to propose a di- 
gest of the discoveries of modern 
chemistry, by one who never made 
an experiment, and could attach 
no definite idea to the very ele- 
mentary terms of chemical science. 
A life of Mr. Wesley was still a 
desideratum after all that had been 
done, and after all the lights under 
which his character had been 
viewed; and we know of no one 
so well fitted for this task, as the 
venerable and aged minister who 
has undertaken it. Enough had 
surely been achieved by enemies 
and partial friends in this service : 
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and, as to the work of the Laureat, 
one attempt of the blind to inves- 
tigate the philosophy of colours, 
was amply sufficient. No one but 
the conscientious personal friend 
of Mr. Wesley could be equally 
qualified to develop his true cha- 
racter ; and the genius of Metho- 
dism, its exact system of doctrine, 
and the bearings of its discipline, 
could by none be so justly exhibit- 
ed as by one who had lived through 
so many years of its history, and 
taken an active part in its exer- 
tions and struggles. That which 
was wanted as to Mr. Wesley and 
Methodism, was simply “to de- 
clare the thing as it is ;” and thus 
explained, to leave it to the judg- 
ment of mankind. Those who 
wish to have the case before them, 
will gladly accept the exposition 
of Methodism from a Methodist ; 
those who will have it from others, 
hear not the depositions of witness- 
es, but the pleadings of counsel. 
The desideratum to which we 
have adverted, judging from the 
present volume, will be, we think, 
fully and very ably supplied by the 
completion of the work before us. 
The account of the life and labours 
of Mr. Wesley, found in the for- 
mer work of Dr. Coke and Mr. 
Moore, will be filled up and enlar- 
ged by the papers which were then 
unjustly withheld, and the authen- 
tic parts of narratives since pub- 
lished; several illustrative and 
characteristic anecdotes are found 
in the present volume, and the 
number will, we hope, be increa- 
sed in that which is forthcoming ; 
and the life of Mr. Charles Wesley 
is embodied with that of his bro- 
ther, by which the character and 
conduct of the latter receives much 
illustration, and which, from the 
circumstances of its only being 
found at large in a work written 
under party bias, and not with the 
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best feeling, a work also but little 
read of late years,—was in reality 
scarcely known to the modern race 
of Methodists themselves. Yet, 
for a time, were the labours of Mr. 
Charles Wesley as abundant and 
successful as those of his brother, 
who is more truly esteemed the 
founder of Methodism as a reli- 
gious system; few men even in 
that age equalled him in the power 
of his preaching, his ardour, and 
his noble defiance of persecution ; 
and the body of Methodists are laid 
under an eternal debt of obligation 
to his memory, for the greater 
part of those incomparable hymns 
which are used in their public and 
private services, and in which the 
whole of the Spirit’s work in the 
heart is traced with a truth to 
which every heart responds at 
every step of the Christian life ; 
and with a simplicity and elegance 
of language, which have done 
more than any thing else to guard 
the true theological phrase of the 
Wesleyan Methodists from cant 
and affectation, and to impress 
upon it a nervous and honest dig- 
nity. The value of that part of 
the work which is devoted to Mr. 
Charles Wesley is enhanced by 
the entire candour with which all 
the views taken by that excellent 
man, and in which he differed both 
from his brother and the author, 
are stated. His memory is through- 
out treated with deserved reve- 
rence and affection. 

A work like that before us scarce- 
ly admits of extracts: both because 
it would be difficult to limit them 
if commenced, and because all the 
leading parts of Mr. Wesley’s life 
are familiar to the great body of our 
readers: and to those who are not 
acquainted with them, any one of 
them would require, in order to be 
fully understood, more preface and 
observation than our limits would 
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allow. ‘The life of such a man, 
extending through so many years, 
and presented in so many scenes 
of holy toil and apostolic triumph, 
is not to be sought in an abridged 


form in a review. Our business 


is rather to introduce the reader 
to the work, than the work to. the 
reader. The remainder of this 
article will, therefore, be for the 
most part confined to such gene- 
ral observations as have suggested 
themselves by the perusal. 
Notwithstanding the copious and 
interesting ‘‘ Memoirs of the Wes- 
ley Family,” recently published by 
Dr. Clarke, the author has, we 
think, done well to prefix to his 
memoirs a brief account of the an- 
cestors and relations of Mr. Wes- 
ley. The work is thereby render- 
ed*more complete; and, what is 
of more importance, the religious 
character of Mr. Wesley’s rela- 
tions is preserved in its true light, 
and with a steady hand. That 
family was an impressive example 
of the state of religious knowledge 
among the most’ excellent part of 
the members of the church of 
England, before that great revival 
of evangelical truth, of which Mr. 
Wesley was the chief instrument. 
Calvinism and dissent, Pelagian- 
ism, semi-Pelagianism, and attach- 
ment to the church, were almost 
constantly associated: the former 
had assumed too generally the dis- 
gusting feature of Antinomianism : 
the latter,—infused in different 
degrees into so many of the stand- 
ard writings of the church subse- 
quent to the reformation, and very 
much connected with the notion 
of the efficacy of sacraments and 
ordinances in themselves,—produ- 
ced carelessness in the majority ; 
a strict and onerous Pharisaism in 
the formal; and, in the best, dark- 
ened that clear view of the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone, 


which has so eminent a place in 
the articles, homilies, and liturgy 
of the church itself. “In the latter 
class the. Wesley family may be 
certainly placed; but the record 
of their virtues, without discrimi- 
nating in this particular, would but 
serve to convey erroneous impres- 
sions. The stern, inflexible, and 
militant virtue of the father; the 
eminent excellence of the extra- 
ordinary mother, never to be men- 
tioned without veneration; the 
respectable, influential, and gene- 
rous character of the elder bro- 
ther, must all be felt: but preju- 
dice had made the father a stran- 
ger to the practical and experi- 
mental writings of the puritan and 
nonconformist school; and other 
society, and a new course of read- 
ing, had obscured, even in the 


well-informed and serious mind of 


Mrs. Wesley, the lessons of her 
education on the doctrine of justi- 
fication. This occurred the more 
easily to her, as it will often occur 
to others, where that doctrine is 
theoretically held in any degree 
independent of the direct witness 
of the Spirit ; and when the evi- 
dences of pardon, as is too often, 
though not always the case, in 
the Calvinistic school, are made 
wholly or chiefly inferential, and 
when the blessing itself is not ex- 
hibited as an attainable present 
salvation. In such obscure views 
John and Charles were educated ; 

and when at Oxford,.a deeper 
concern for their salvation was 
wrought in their minds, the sys- 
tem of Mr. Law fettered them with 
heavier chains ; whose weight was 
increased by every effort at liberty, 
and which were rivetted by every 
stroke of conviction. The whole 
family presents a picture of ser- 
vants, excellent servants indeed ; 
but not ‘‘ the sons and daughters of 
the Lord Almighty :” of “certain 
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from the canvass, for that result to 
be possible ; they filled too large a 
space in the public eye ; are bound 
up too intimately in the religious 
history of the eighteenth century ; 
they made too great an impression 
upon theological science; they put 
into action too practical and ener- 
getic asystem; and they stand too 
provokingly in the way of the 
mere sectarian and the religious 
formalist; their characters have 
too much attraction for the reve- 
rence of piety; are too repelling 
to suffer indifference from infidel 
and worldly men; and are, in a 
word, of that specific kind which 
can admit of no neutrality in life 
or in death, but must command 
friendship, or call out hostility. 
‘Tosuch examples, the candid and 
renewed mind will always turn 
with interest, and derive from 
them a quickening ardour. The 
honest anxiety with which they 
taught the truth, and the decisive 
character of their conversion, are 
each, in a high degree, instruct- 
ive. They found the liberty of 
the sons of God by faith alone, 
when in the closest gripe of legal 
bondage ; and yet relaxed no pain- 
ful and self-dénying duty after- 
ward, under pretence of spiritual 
freedom. They were taught, and 
then taught others, that the yoke 
of Christ is easy, not because it is 
broken, but because it is bound 
upona spirit strengthened by faith, 
and made cheerful by filial love; 
and they worked with the greater 
laboriousness and ardour, when 
they worked from life, and not, in 
the legal sense, for life. By them 
was most eminently exemplified 
the great Christian habit of “ liv- 
ing unto the Lord ;” they taught 
the whole body of Christians and 
Christian preachers, that, in the 
former character, their only busi- 
ness in life was to save their own 
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souls,—in the latter, to save the 
souls of others. The largeness of 
their charity, which poured itself 
forth in the tenderest sympathies 
for an ignorant and vicious land ; 
their affection for all of every name 
who bore the manifest image of 
Christ ; their steady intentness in 
disregarding every thing, ‘ cir- 
cumcision or uncircumcision,” but 
the ‘“‘ new creature” formed in the 
heart of man; their constant re- 
gard for the Scriptures, as the 
only appeal in all matters which 
relate to the work of God in the 
heart, as well as in matters of 
doctrine; the fearlessness with 
which they went to all well-esta- 
blished scriptural consequences ; 
the cheerful faith in which they 
enterprised ail their efforts; and 
the constancy of prayer with which 
they acknowledged God in all 
things ;—these were characteris- 
tics which, had they been exhibit- 
ed by men of lower intellectual 
cast, and moving in a more limited 
sphere, would have rendered them 
emiuent, and influential in the 
churches of Christ. But in them 
they were connected with and 
brought out, so to speak, by a 
learning and intellectual power 
which gave them respect; by 
sound and convincing speech, 
penetrated by an unction which 
rendered them the most powerful 
of preachers, preachers who 
‘‘ triumphed in every place ;” by a 
zeal which prompted them to in- 
cessant labours; by a physical 
strength which enabled them to 
sustain such efforts, and by an ac- 
tivity which gave them a sort of 
ubiquity in these realms. Their 
faith and courage subdued mobs ; 
their preaching and writings stop- 
ped the mouths of gainsayers ; the 
gentleness of Christ in them, and 
the meekness of their wisdom. 
attracted and bound to them the 
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hearts of ail seeking and sorrowful 
spirits: and rolling years, which 
witness so many unhappy changes 
even in faith, and zeal, and charity, 
exhibited them still in the unwea- 
ried career of disinterested and 
excessive labours for the benefit 
of mankind ; living the same life 
of lofty benevolence, and walking 
by the same rule, in the presence 
of several successive generations. 
Thus they were made “ the lights 


of the world ;” and every renewal 
of the memory of these wonderful 
men, by such works as the present, 
will but call for renewed acknow- 
ledgments to God for his mercies 
in these lands, in raising up and 
thus qualifying such instruments 
for the work of reviving the spirit 
of primitive Christianity, and for 
so rich and fruitful a benediction 
upon their labours. 
[To be contmued.] 


MOORE'S LIFE OF WESLEY. 
Extract of a letter received from one of our aged and respectable ministers. 


I nave been gratified in reading 
Moore’s late life of the Rev. Mr. 
Wesley. He has beautifully and 
correctly transmitted to posterity 
the original doctrines of Method- 
ism. Are not some of us, Ameri- 
cans, too legal in our exhibitions of 
religious truths? Do we not hold 


Christ at too great a distance ‘ 
The word saith, “He is nigh 
thee,” &c. Do we, as formerly, 
urge the necessity of a direct evi- 
dence from God of our justifica- 
tion, or that we are put in posses- 
sion of that perfect love which cast- 
eth out fear ? 





REMARKS OF AN ITINERANT PREACHER. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—Aconstant read- 
er of your Magazine, who sincerel 
desires its general circulation, would, 
if possible, contribute some little aid 
toward its permanent establishment 
and influence. I have been frequent- 
ly astonished to find that the friends of 
Methodist institutions and others, are 
making effortg to run down this excel- 
lent work, and cannot possibly com- 
prehend but one reason why it is so; 
and that is this, that the editors of this 
work so constantly shun subjects of a 
polemical character.* If there be any 


* Wewould remark for the encouragement of 
our correspondent, and other well wishers of 
this work, that our list of subscribers has been 
very considerably enlarged the present year, 
and that the number is continually increasing ; 
so much so, that we now have to increase the 
number of copies by adding one thousand to 
our former number. But still, what are seven 
thousand, the number we now print, among up- 
ward of three hundred and twenty thousand 
church members; which, allowing five members 
to a family, include upward of sixty thousand 
families. Allowing that one half of these are 
unable to pay $1 50 a year for the Magazine, 
there will still remain thirty thousand, who cer- 
tainly might possess themselves of this work. 
And nearly this number of the Wesleyan Me- 
thodist Magazine is annually circulated among 


other reason, it must be that worst of 
all reasons, viz.: that some men are 
seldom pleased with any thing, except 
it has a relation directly, or remotely, 
to their honour ortemporal emolument. 

After these preliminary remarks, it 
is my intention to furnish you with one 
or two anecdotes, which may probably 
be of use to some of your numerous 
readers. 

In the course of my travelling, some 
time since, in the western part of the 
State of Ohio, I reached a populous 
frontier village, which like many of the 


the European Methodists, though their number 
of church members is not so great as ours. We 
hope the time is not far distant, when every 
family throughout our extended connexion, shall 
be furnished with this miscellany, that they may 
read of the wonderful doings of Almighty God, 
and be refreshed. 

As to what our correspondent says about the 
aversion of the editors of this work to contro- 
versy, they have freely declared themselves on 
that subject, that it was never intended, at least 
since the present incumbents have occupied 
this place, to exclude a temperate discussion of 
any point of Christian doctrine, which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church considers either 
important or essential to the preservation of 
Christianity, nor to shrink from repelling any 
assault on those points of doctrine and church 
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CHARTER FUND. 


Charter Fund, “ for the relief and support of the itinerant, superannuated, 
and worn out ministers and preachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, their wives and children, widows and or- 
phans.” Incorporated by the state of Pennsylvania, January 13, 1797.— 


The amount of the capital stock on the Ist Ja- 
nuary, 1825, was $24,157 25 
The income for the year ending 
31st December, 1824, was 

During the same period the drafts 
of the bishops for the follow- 
ing conferences, have been 
paid, viz:— 


$1423 11 


Tennessee conference $110 
South Carolina 110 
Virginia 110 
Philadelphia 110 


Baltimore $110 
New-York 110 
Mississippi 110 
New-England 110 
Genesee 80 
Canada 80 
Ohio 80 
Kentucky 80 
comet. 2300 
Balance subject to future drafts 223 11 


JOSEPH P. INGLIS, Treasurer. 
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STATE OF METHODISM JN THE WEST. 


We have received a copy ofthe minutes*of the Annual Conferences, printed at Cincinnati, from 
which we collect the following items respecting the progress of Methodism in the bounds of the 
Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee Conferences ;— 


OHIO CONFERENCE. ’ 


Preachers received on trial, 11. Or- 
dained Deacons, 10. Ordained Elders, 
8. Located, 5. Supernumerary, 2. 
Superannuated, 9. Expelled, 1. Died, 
2. Number of Travelling Preachers, 
110. Number of members in Society, 
this year, 38,233. Last year, 36,541 
Increase this year, 1692. 


Stations of the Preachers. 


Martin Ruter, Book Agent, Cincinnati. 

Miami District.—John Collins, P. E. 
Cincinnati— William H. Raper, John P. 
Durbin. Miami—VJohn P. Taylor, Augus- 
tus Eddy. Oxford—Daniel D. Davidson, 
John Baughman. White-Oak—George 
W. Mealey, John Everhart.—Milford, 
William J. Thompson, Robert Spencer. 
Union—Russel Bigelow, Burroughs West- 
lake, T. Beacham. Piqua—4rthur W. El- 
liott, Richd. Brandriif. Greenville—Isaac 
Elsbury. 

Sanpusky District.—J. B. Finley, P. 
E. and Superintendent of the Wyandot 
Mission. Belfountain—Levi White. Mad 
River—James T. Wells, George Gatch. 
London—Robert W. Finley. Delaware 
—Jacob Dixon. Wyandot Miss. —James 
B. Finley, Jacob Hooper. Detroit—Elias 
Pattee, Isaac C. Hunter. 

Scioto District.—Greenbury R. Jones, 
P. E. Straight Creek—Wm. Page, Wm. 
Runnels. Brush Creek+-William Sim- 
mons, Alfred M. Lorain. Scioto—.4ndr. 
S. M‘Clean, John Janes. Chillicothe— 


John F. Wright. Deer Creek—James Col- 
lard, Nathan Walker. Paint Creek—An- 
drew F. Baxter. Pickaway —GZechariah 
Connel, Michael Ellis, sup. Salt Creek 
—Jacob Delay. Wilmington—VJohn Sale. 

Lancaster District.—Jacob Young, 
P. E. Athens—Curtis Goddard, David 
Dutcher. Hockhocking—James Gilruth. 
Fairfield— Charles Waddell, Homer Clark. 
Muskingum— Cornelius Springer. Zanes- 
ville Station—James Quinn. Zanesville 
Circuit—Edward Taylor, Ezra Brown. 
Granville—Samuel Hamilton, Zara Cos- 
ton. Columbus—Leroy Swormstead, Jo- 
seph Carper. | 

PortLanpn District.—James M‘Ma- 
hon, P.E. Knox—John Crawford. Mans- 
field—Abner Goff, James T. Donahoo. 
Wayne—James Murray, Solomon Ma- 
near. Huron—True Patee, James M‘In- 
tire. Black River—James Taylor. San- 
dusky—Elijah H. Field. Brunswick— 
Orin Gilmore, Joab Ragan. i 
» West-wHeeLine District.— William 
Lamdin, P. E. Barnesville—John Mac 
Mahon, John Chandler. West-wheeling— 
John Waterman, William Knox. Cross 
Creek—.4rchib. M‘Elroy, George Waddle. 
Steubenville— William Stephens. Tusca- 
rawas— William Tipton. Duck Creek— 
Thomas R. Ruckle. Monroe—Isaac Rey- 
nolds. Middle Island— Abraham Lippitt. 
Pittsburgh—Henry B. Bascom. Little 
Kenhawa—Samuel Brockunier. 

Onto District.—Charles Elliott, P. E. 











Newcastle—Henry Knapp, Joseph S. Bar- 
ris. Beaver—Samuel Adams, Robert Hop- 
kins. Youngstown—John Summerville, 
Alfred Brunson. Hartford—Thomas Carr. 
Deerfield—Ira Eddy, Billings O. Plymp- 
ton. Hudson—Philip Green, William C. 
Henderson. Canton—Dennis Goddard. 
Grand River—David Sharp, Sylvester 
Dunham. Erie—John P. Kent. Mercer 
—~Charles Thorn, Job Wilson. 


Kentucky and Missouri Conferences. 
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Kennawa District.—John Brown, P. 
E. Letart Falls—Francis Wilson. Bur- 
lington—John Walker. Guiandot—Wm. 
H. Collins. Big Kenhawa—James Smith. 
Charleston—John H. Power. Nicholas—- 
J. W. Kenney. Logan—H. S. Fernandez. 
Marietta— Daniel Limerick, John Stewart. 

Henry B. Bascom transferred to the 
Pittsburg conference, and stationed af 
Pittsburg. 


KENTUCKY CONFERENCE. 


Preachers received on trial, 13. Or- 
dained Deacons, 8. Ordained Elders, 
11. Located, 5. Supernumerary, 2. 
Superannuated, 10. Died, 1. Num- 
ber of travelling Preachers, 79. Num- 
ber of members in Society this year, 
25,094, Last year, 24,682. Increase 
this year, 512. 


Stations of the Preachers. 


Augusta College—John P. Finley. 

Kentucky District.— Marcus Lindsey, 
P. E. Lexington—Peter Akers. Lex- 
ington Circuit—Francis Landrum, Joseph 
D. Farrow. Mount Sterling— William C. 
Stribling, Fountain Pitts. |Madison— 
Obadiah Harber. Cumberland—Stephen 
Harber, Daniel Black. Somerset—Lewis 
Parker, Clement Clifton. Danville— 
Richard Corwine, Milton Jamison, Wm. 
M‘Reynolds. 

Aveusta District.—Jonathan Stamp- 
er, P. E. Johns Creek—Pressly Morris, 
William Crane. Little Sandy—William 
M‘Commas, Major Stanfield—Fleming 
—Abel Robinson, Caleb Taylor. Hink- 
stone—David D. Dyche, John Sinclair, 
John Watson. Licking—James P. Mil- 
ligan, James Ross. Newport—Hubbard 
H. Kavanaugh, William Askins. -Lime- 
stone—Joseph Whitaker, Joseph Carter. 
Maysville—John Johnson. Liberty—.4b- 
salom Hunt. 


Sat River District.— Wm. Adams, 
P. E. Franklin—George Stephens. Shel- 
by—William Young, Nelson Dills. Shel- 
byville and Brick Chapel—Richard D. 
Neal. Jefferson—Simon Peter, William 
Artherton. Louisville—John Tevis. Salt 
River—Wm, Gunn, Isaac Collard. Breck- 
enridge—John Denham, John Watts. Ba- 
con Creck—Thomas Atterbury, Green 
Malone. 

Green River District.—Charles Hol- 
liday, P. E. Hartford—George Locke, 
David Wright. Greenville—George W. 
Robbins, Abram ‘Long. Henderson— 
Esau Simmons, George Richardson. Li- 
vingston—llen Elliott, Thomas Reece. 
Christian—George M‘Nelly, Newton G. 
Berriman. Hopkinsville—S. L. Book- 
er. Red River—Tho. .4. Morris, Thomp- 
son Holliman. Tennessee Mission—Ben- 
jamin Ogden. 

CUMBERLAND District.—George W. 
Taylor, P. E. Logan—Samuel P. V. 
Gillipsie, John S. Barger. Fountainhead 
—John James, Wm. Peter, sup. Goose 
Creek—Luke P. Allen, G. W. Shreaves. 
Wayne—Henry Gregg, Henry W. Hunt. 
Green River—Blatchley C. Wood, James 
Browder. Barren—Nathaniel Parker, 
John M. S. Smith. Bowling Green—W. 
Chambers, Z. B. Thaxton, sup. Russel- 
ville—Edward Stephenson. 

Conference Missionary—G. C. Light. 


MISSOURI CONFERENCE.* 


Preachers received on trial, 11. Or- 
dained Deacons, 6. Elders, 5. Located, 
2. Supernumerary, 4. Superannuated, 
3. Died, 2. Number of Travelling Preach- 
ers, 57. Members in Society this Year, 
12,579. Last year, 11,743. Increase this 
year, 836. 

Stations of the Preachers. 

Missouri District.—Jesse Haile, P. 
E. Missouri—John Glanville, Cassell 
Harrison. Buffalo—John Blasdel. Ce- 
dar Creek— William W. Redman. Boons 
Lick--Uriel Haw, Shadrack Casteel. 
Fishing River—Stephen R. Beggs. La- 
moine—Benjamin S. Ashby. Gasconade 


and St. Louis Circuit—/ler. M‘Alister, 
Joseph Edmondson, Richard J. Dungan. 
St. Louis City-—-Andrew Munroe. 

Cape Grirarpeav District.—Jesse 
Green,- P. E. Bellevue—John Harris, 
David Chamberlin. Saline and St. Fran- 
cois—James Bankson, Andrew Lopp. 
Spring River and White River—Frederick 
B. Leach, William Shores. Cape Girar- 
deau and New Madrid—Thomas Wright. 

ARKANSAS District.—Wm. Stephen- 
son, P. E. Arkansas— Hot 
Springs—-Green Orr. Mount Prairie— 
Gilbert Clark. Peecon Point—Rucker 
Tanner. Oporto— 


* In this conference is also included the [linois conference. as both conferences held their sec- 


20) 


kions at the same time and place. 
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backwoods villages, has been built 
suddenly; and to travellers has the 
appearance of g city in the wilderness. 
In this village there was an appoint- 
ment for a meeting, which was to 
commence on Friday and continue 
until sabbath evening. Prior to the 
appointment of this meeting, there had 
been a very considerable religious ex- 
citement through the village, and the 
thinly inhabited township; many were 
inquiring what shall we do to be saved ? 
The people came together in crowds, 
and the meeting commenced with the 
smiles of heaven; for from the com- 
mencement, the friends of Zion were 
wont to say, Alleluia! the Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth! This meeting conti- 
nued to increase in gracious and im- 
pressive influence until sabbath eve- 
ning, at which time the Power of God 
descended ‘‘like the rushing of a 
mighty wind,” which shook the bodies 
and souls of saints and sinners. While 
this awful power was pouring down 
among us, convicted, weeping, penitent 
sinners, were rushing to the altar, and 
crying, Lord save or we perish. The la- 
mentations, tears, and prayers of this 
immense crowd of mourners, called 
torth the sympathies and religious ef- 
forts of preachers and members, who 
hurried away to the altar, that they 
might ‘‘ weep with those who weep, 
and rejoice with those who rejoice.” 
I suppose you will say, and your nu- 
merous readers will say too, that this 
was certainly a Methodist meeting : be 
itso. This was the way that Method- 
ism commenced in the days of the 
venerable Wesley and Whitfield; and 
government which, all are agreed, belong es- 
sentially to the vitals of our own church: 
(see Vol. VI, p. 10, 11.) and this sentiment we 
now again avow, and promise to admit into 
the columns of the Methodist Magazine any 
discussions of the above character. And we 
would remark here, that we are not conscious 
of having excluded any such articles; but we 
still think, that those controversies which only 
tend to stir up strife, especially among children 
of the same family, ought to be frowned down 
by every lover of peace and unity, as being only 
productive of variance, wrath, and many other 
nameless evils. 

Let those who value the interests of vital 
Christianity above their own private interests, 
come forward in fayour of any one doctrine, 
which goes to promote holiness among mankind, 
such as tue divinity and atonement of Christ, 
the depravity, moral agency, and responsibility 
of man, justification, sanctification; or a scrip- 
tural defence of Episcopal church government, 
well supported by vouchers, and we pledge 
ourselves to give them a patient hearing ; and also 
to give others, through the medium of the Maga- 


zine, an opportunity of determining on the truth 
and justness of their positions. 


Remarks of a Preacher. 


it is my sincere prayer that we may 
never be ashamed of the piety, fervour, 
and zeal, which glowed in the souls of 
those honourable founders of Method- 
ism. Some of their sons, I fear, have 
undertaken to embellish the system 
established by them, with a specula- 
tive patioeop y; which, when taken 
into the atmosphere of divinity, is like 
a glimmering taper when compared to 
the sun moving in the majesty of his 
strength. 

Perhaps you are still looking out for 
the promised anecdotes. The first is 
connected with the meeting which I 
have been trying to bring into view. 
At this meeting there was a converted 
Indian, and who had come a consider- 
able distance to see how white men 
worshipped the Great Spirit. He was 
a chief of considerable influence in 
the tribe to which he belonged, and 
was sent as a delegate to transact bu- 
siness of a religious character for his 
friends and brethren, who, with him 
had embraced the religion of the gos- 
pel; and there can be no doubt but he 
was worthy of the trust committed to 
his charge, for he was doubtless a man 
of fine natural abilities, whose mind 
had been very much improved by his 
acquaintance with white men, Indian 
agents and others. This new convert 
enjoyed the meeting with unusual plea- 
sure until sabbath evening, when he 
appeared disgusted and astonished, the 
cause of which was as follows :—we 
said the meeting was held in a frontier 
village, in which the people had com- 
menced a spacious meetinghouse, but 
were not able to finish it before the 


But we certainly think thaf our high respon- 
sibility, arising out of our station as conductors 
of a work which is supposed to speak out the 
sentiments of a church, such as ours, in which 
we know there is a diversity of opinions respect- 
ing some points of lesser moment, imposes on us 
a necessity of exercising a prudent caution in 
the selection of matter; and that, therefore, no 
one ought to think himself aggrieved if his piece 
be judged, on account of its involving some de- 
licate subject about which honest and intelli- 
gent minds may very innocently differ, improper 
to meet the public eye. Much less should we 
feel ourselves justified, especially when it is 
considered that we have given offence in an 
honest attempt to vindicate an individual, by 
admitting pieces having a personal bearing. 
We think that every man’s character should be 
held sacred, until a competent tribunal has pro- 
nounced an impeachment. Those who delight 
in this merciless warfare, may find a few public 
vehicles through which they may hurl their 
deadly weapons. As for ourselves, we feel the 
force of the apostle’s injunction, “ Follow peace 
with all men, and holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord.” —Editors. 
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commencement of winter; and the 
weather being cold during this meet- 
ing, the people made the best arrange- 
ments they could for the comfort of 
themselves and friends, which was to 
have live coals set in different parts of 
the house in iron vessels of various si- 
zes, but they were mostly in the aisle. 
On the memorable sabbath evening, 
alluded to above, while the mourners 
were weeping, and their friends sing- 
ing and praying at the altar, there was 
a company of careless young men 
crowding backward and forward, ma- 
king merry by talking, &c. To think 
that young men in Christendom should 
have no more religion, sense, or po- 
liteness, than to treat their friends in 
this way because they were singing 
and praying, is alarming. But among 
the persons who were sitting round the 
vessels of coals to warm themselves, 
was the Indian, who was conversing 
with some of his friends on the subject 
of religion, when some of those frolick- 
some young men came forward to 
light their cigars, laughing and talking 
as if they were in a pandemonium. 
This well-bred Indian sat for some time 
and looked at them with apparently as 
much alarm as if a company of spec- 
tres had made their appearance. He 
finally broke silence with the Indian 
noteof admiration, crying, ‘* Waugh !”” 
adding, ‘* these young men bad too much, 
—these young men bad too much.” He 
said, ‘These young men, and others 
like them, have not been blessed with 
good preachers, if they had they would 
not be bad too much.” He then said to 
the company, by way of figure to re- 
present a good preacher,—‘* Some 
men,” said he, ‘* preach with all their 
heart;” placing his right hand at 
the commencement of his left hand, 
showing the whole of his hand, which 
went to say, they were wholly given 
up to their important business and high 
calling. ‘*‘ Then” said he, “ the peo- 
ple will be good.”—‘‘ Some men,” said 
he, moving his right hand to the centre 


of his left, “ only preach with half their” 


hearts, they do some good ;” he then 
moved his right hand to the centre of 
his middle finger, still keeping in view 
his figure, saying, with peculiar em- 
phasis, “‘ mighty little.” He then moved 
his hand to the end of his fingers and 
paused about a minute, at the close of 
which he had prepared his lips for the 
purpose, when he blew a tremendous 
puff, and cried out, ‘‘ It’s all sind.” 


~- 


Now, Messrs. editors, I close with 
the observations of a minister of high 
standing ; which appear to me to be in 
perfect harmony with the observations 
of this pious Indian chief. He was 
speaking of the small effects of preach- 
ing, while he seemed to be astonished 
that such vast numbers of men were 
engaged in a cause sv good and so glo- 
rious, involving so many important in- 
terests, and that so httle is accom- 
plished. After casting about for some 
time to comprehend the cause that 
produces this painful effect, the result 
of his inquiry seemed to be this ; that 
there were as many superficial as 
genuine preachers; and if genuine 
preachers succeeded in awakening 
sinners, and setting them out to seek 
pure and undefiled religion, these lan- 
guishing, half-hearted, worldly-mind- 
ed preachers were always building half 
way houses, and inviting the awaken- 
ed seekers to turn in and compose 
themselves in their asylum, saying, that 
as to those high attainments these gen- 
tlemen were talking about, they were 
all a species of farcical fanaticism: and 
this he thought must be the cause why 
we have so many superficial, drink- 
ing, proud, worldly-minded Christians. 
And you know, and we all know, that 
this kind of preachers and Christians 
help to destroy religion and to esta- 
blish infidelity. 

I have now one favour to ask, and 
then I shall close ; and that is to rally 
your friends through the medium of 
your Magazine, and let us determine 
at least to demolish these half-way 
houses from New-Orleans to the 
river St. Croix, through the Atlan- 
tic as well as the other states of the 
union; foreven there these half-hearted 
gentlemen are building half-way hou- 
ses. For heaven’s sake let us get down 
these houses before they are finished 
in that new country. Butif you wish 
to learn how we shall know these gen- 
tlemen, one mark they always may be 
known by is this—they want light work 
and heavy pay. For you. know the pro- 
phet puts greedy and lazy dogs together. 
If you ask what is to become of these 
gentlemen who keep these half-way 
houses, I answer, if they will not re- 
pent, let them go to the law, to medi- 
cine, to merchandise, to agriculture : 
any thing will be better than peopling 
the regions of hell with immortal souls. 

This, from your friend, 

An ITINERANT PREACHER. 
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State of Methodism in the West. 


CHARTER FUND. 


Charter Fund, “ for the relief and support of the itinerant, superannuated, 
and worn out ministers and preachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, their wives and children, widows and or- 
phans.” Incorporated by the state of Pennsylvania, January 13, 1797.— 


The amount of the capital stock on the Ist Ja- 
nuary, 1825, was $24,157 35 
The income for the year ending 
3lst December, 1824, was 

During the same period the drafts 
of the bishops for the follow- 
ing conferences, have been 
paid, viz:— 


$1423 11 


Tennessee conference $110 
South Carolina 110 
Virginia 110 
Philadelphia 110 


Baltimore $110 
New-York 110 
Mississippi 110 
New-England 110 
Genesee 80 
Canada 80 
Ohio 80 
Kentucky 80 


1200 
Balance subject to future drafts 223 11 
JOSEPH P. INGLIS, Treasurer. 

















RELIGIOUS AND MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
—~>—. 


STATE OF METHODISM JN THE WEST. 


We have received a copy ofthe minutes of the Annual Conferences, printed at Cincinnati, from 
which we collect the following items respecting the progress of Methodism in the bounds of the 
Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee Conferences ;— 


OHIO CONFERENCE. ’ 


Preachers received on trial, 11. Or- 
dained Deacons, 10. Ordained Elders, 
8. Located, 5. Supernumerary, 2. 
Superannuated, 9. Expelled, 1. Died, 
2. Number of Travelling Preachers, 
110. Number of members in Society, 
this year, 38,233. Last year, 36,541 
Increase this year, 1692. 


Stations of the Preachers. 


Martin Ruter, Book Agent, Cincinnati. 

Miami District.—John Collins, P. E. 
Cincinnati— William H. Raper, John P. 
Durbin. Miami—John P. Taylor, Augus- 
tus Eddy. Oxford—Daniel D. Davidson, 
John Baughman. White-Oak—George 
W. Mealey, John Everhart.—Milford, 
William J. Thompson, Robert Spencer. 
Union—Russel Bigelow, Burroughs West- 
lake, T. Beacham. Piqua—.4rthur W. El- 
liott, Richd. Brandriif. Greenville—Isaac 
Elsbury. 

Sanpusky District.—J. B. Finley, P. 
E. and Superintendent of the Wyandot 
Mission. Belfountain—Levi White. Mad 
River—James T. Wells, George Gatch. 
London—Robert W. Finley. Delaware 
—Jacob Dixon. Wyandot Miss. —James 
B. Finley, Jacob Hooper. Detroit—Elias 
Pattee, Isaac C. Hunter. 

Scioto District.—Greenbury R. Jones, 
P. E. Straight Creek—Wm. Page, Wm. 
Runnels. Brush Creek+-William Sim- 
mons, Alfred M. Lorain. Scioto—Andr. 
S. M‘Clean, John Janes. Chillicothe— 


John F. Wright. Deer Creek—James Col- 
lard, Nathan Walker. Paint Creek—An- 
drew F. Baxter. Pickaway —Zechariah 
Connel, Michael Ellis, sup. Salt Creek 
—Jacob Delay. Wilmington—John Sale. 

LancasTeR District.—Jacob Young, 
P. E. Athens—Curtis Goddard, David 
Dutcher. Hockhocking—James Gilruth. 
Fairfield— Charles Waddell, Homer Clark. 
Muskingum— Cornelius Springer. Zanes- 
ville Station—James Quinn. Zanesville 
Circuit—Edward Taylor, Ezra Brown. 
Granville—Samuel Hamilton, Zara Cos- 
ton. Columbus—Leroy Swormstead, Jo- 
seph Carper. 

PortLanp District.—James M‘Ma- 
hon, P.E. Knox—John Crawford. Mans- 
field—.Abner Goff, James T. Donahoo. 
Wayne—James Murray, Solomon Ma- 
near. Huron—True Patee, James M‘In- 
tire. Black River—James Taylor. San- 
dusky—Elijah H. Field. Brunswick— 
Orin Gilmore, Joab Ragan. 

« West-wHeeLine District.— William 
Lamdin, P. E. Barnesville—John Mac 
Mahon, John Chandler. West-wheeling— 
John Waterman, William Knox. Cross 
Creek—Archib. M‘Elroy, George Waddle. 
Steubenville— William Stephens. Tusca- 
rawas— William Tipton.. Duck Creek— 
Thomas R. Ruckle. Monroe—Isaac Rey- 
nolds. Middle Island—. Abraham Lippit. 
Pittsburgh— Henry B. Bascom. Little 
Kenhawa—Samuel Brockunier. 

Onto District.—Charles Elliott, P. E. 











Newcastle—Henry Knapp, Joseph S. Bar- 
ris. Beaver—Samuel Adams, Robert Hop- 
kins. Youngstown—John Summerville, 
Alfred Brunson. Hartford—Thomas Carr. 
Deerfield—Ira Eddy, Billings O. Plymp- 
ton. Hudson—Philip Green, William C. 
Henderson. Canton—Dennis Goddard. 
Grand River—David Sharp, Sylvester 
Dunham. Erie—John P. Kent. Mercer 
—~Charles Thorn, Job Wilson. 
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Kenuawa District.—John Brown, P. 
E. Letart Falls—Francis Wilson. Bur- 
lington—John Walker. Guiandot—Wm. 
H. Collins. Big Kenhawa—James Smith. 
Charle-ton—John H. Power. Nicholas— 
J. W. Kenney. Logan—H. S. Fernandez. 
Marietta— Daniel Limerick, John Stewart. 

Henry B. Bascom transferred to the 
Pittsburg conference, and stationed at 
Pittsburg. 


KENTUCKY CONFERENCE. 


Preachers received on trial, 13. Or- 
dained Deacons, 8. Ordained Elders, 
11. Located, 5. Supernumerary, 2. 
Superannuated, 10. Died, 1. Num- 
ber of travelling Preachers, 79. Num- 
ber of members in Society this year, 
25,094, Last year, 24,682. Increase 
this year, 512. 


Stations of the Preachers. 


Augusta College—John P. Finley. 

Kentucky District.—Marcus Lindsey, 
P. E. Lexington—Peter Akers. Lex- 
ington Circuit—Francis Landrum, Joseph 
D, Farrow. Mount Sterling— William C. 
Stribling, Fountain Pitts. Madison— 
Obadiah Harber. Cumberland—Stephen 
Harber, Daniel Black. Somerset—Lewis 
Parker, Clement Clifton. §Danville— 
Richard Corwine, Milton Jamison, Wm. 
M‘Reynolds. 

Aveusta District.—Jonathan Stamp- 
er, P. E. Johns Creek—Pressly Morris, 
William Crane. Little Sandy—William 
M‘Commas, Major Stanfield—Fleming 
—Abel Robinson, Caleb Taylor. Hink- 
stone—David D. Dyche, John Sinclair, 
John Watson. Licking—James P. Mil- 
ligan, James Ross. Newport—Hubbard 
H. Kavanaugh, William Askins. _Lime- 
stone—Joseph Whitaker, Joseph Carter. 
Maysville—John Johnson. Liberty—.4b- 
salom Hunt. 


Sat River District.— Wm. Adams, 
P. E. Franklin—George Stephens. Shel- 
by—wWilliam Young, Nelson Dills. Shel- 
byville and Brick Chapel—Richard D. 
Neal. Jefferson—Simon Peter, William 
Artherton. Louisville—John Tevis. Salt 
River—Wm, Gunn, Isaac Collard. Breck- 
enridge—John Denham, John Watts. Ba- 
con Creek—Thomas Atterbury, Green 
Malone. 

GreeEN River District.—Charles Hol- 
liday, P. E. Wartford—George Locke, 
David Wright. Greenville—George W. 
Robbins, Abram Long. Henderson— 
Esau Simmons, George Richardson. Li- 
vingston—Allen Elliott, Thomas Reece. 
Christian—George M‘Nelly, Newton G. 
Berriman. Hopkinsville—S. L. Book- 
er. Red River—Tho. .4. Morris, Thomp- 
son Holliman. Tennessee Mission—Ben- 
jamin Ogden. 

CUMBERLAND District.—George W. 
Taylor, P. E. Logan—Samuel P. V. 
Gillipsie, John S. Barger. Fountainhead 
—John James, Wm. Peter, sup. Goose 
Creek—Luke P. Allen, G. W. Shreaves. 
Wayne—Henry Gregg, Henry W. Hunt. 
Green River—Blatchley C. Wood, James 
Browder. Barren—Nathaniel Parker, 
John M. S. Smith. Bowling Green—W. 
Chambers, Z. B. Thaxton, sup. Russel- 
ville—Edward Stephenson. 

Conference Missionary—G. C. Light. 


MISSOURI CONFERENCE.* 


Preachers received on trial, 11. Or- 
dained Deacons, 6. Elders, 5. Located, 
2, Supernumerary, 4. Superannuated, 
3. Died, 2. Number of Travelling Preach- 
ers, 57. Members in Society this Year, 
12,579. Last year, 11,743. Increase this 
vear, 836. 

Stations of the Preachers. 

Missouri District.—Jesse Haile, P. 
E. Missouri—John Glanville, Cassell 
Harrison. Buffalo—John Blasdel. Ce- 
dar Creek— William W. Redman. Boons 
Lick--Uriel Haw, Shadrack Casteel. 
Fishing River—Stephen R. Beggs. La- 
moine—Benjamin S. Ashby. Gasconade 


and St. Louis Circuit—Aler. M‘Alister, 
Joseph Edmondson, Richard J. Dungan. 
St. Louis City-——4Andrew Munroe. 

Cape Girarpeav District.—Jesse 
Green,-P. E.  Bellevue—Johkn Harris, 
David Chamberlin. Saline and St. Fran- 
cois—James Bankson, Andrew Lopp. 
Spring River and White River—Frederick 
B. Leach, William Shores. Cape Girar- 
deau and New Madrid—Thomas Wright. 

ARKANSAS District.—Wm. Stephen- 
son, P. E, Arkansas— Hot 
Springs-—-Green Orr. Mount Prairie— 
Gilbert Clark. Peecon Point—Rucker 
Tanner. Oporto— 


* In this conference is also included the Ilinois conference. as both conferences held their ses- 


sions at the same time and place. 
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Illinois Conference. 

Mapison District.—John Strange, P. 
E. Madison Circuit—Allen Wiley, Aaron 
Wood. Lawrenceburgh——James Jones, 
Thomas S. Hitt, sup. Whitewater—Peter 
Stephens, Nehemiah B. Griffith. Conners- 
ville-——James Havens. Rushville-—Tho- 
mas Rice. Indianapolis—John Miller. 
Flat Rock—Thomas Hewson, James Gar- 
ner. Eel River—John Fish. 

InpiaNA District.—James Irmstrong, 
P. E. Charleston—James L. Thompson, 
Jacob Varner. Corydon——George K. Hes- 
ter, Dennis Willey, sup. Salem——-Samuel 
Low, Richard Haregrave. Peoli—Ed. 
Smith. Boonsville—Orsenath Fisher. Pa- 
toka—Wm. H. Smith, George Randle. 





Tennessee and Holstein Conferences. 


Vincennes—-Edwin Ray. Honey Creek 
—Samuel Hull. Bloomington—— Daniel 
Anderson, John Cord, sup. Vermillion— 
Hackatiah Vreedenburgh, Robt. Delap, sup. 

Intinois District.—Saml. H. Thomp- 
son, P. E. Mount Carmel-—Thomas Da- 
vis, Samuel Bassett, sup. Wabash—Cor- 
nelius Ruddle. Cash River—Josiah Pat- 
terson. Mount Vernon—William Moore. 
Kaskaskia—Thomas Randle.  Illinois— 
John Dew, J. E. Johnson. Mississippi— 
Wm. Medford. Sangaman—Peter Cart- 
wright. Shoal Creek—Ebzr. T.Webster. 

Jesse Walker, Missionary to the settle- 
ments between the Illinois and the Mis- 
sissippi rivers, and to the Indians in the 
vicinity of Fort Clark. 


TENNESSEE CONFERENCE. 


Preachers received on trial, 14. Or- 
dained Deacons, 18. Elders, 4. Located, 
9. Supernumerary, 1. Number of Travel- 
ling Preachers, 63. Number of Members 
in Society this year, 13,577. Last year, 
11,840. Increase this year, 1737. 


Stations of the Preachers. 

NasHVILLE District.—Lewis Garreti. 
P. E. Nashville Town—Rt. Paine. Nash- 
ville Circuit—Elijah Kirkman, William 
V. Douglass, Thomas L. Douglass, sup. 
Duck River—Joshua W. Kilpatrick, Tho- 
mas A. Young. Columbia—Willie B. 
Peck. Dixon—John Nixon, Benjamin 
P. Seawell. Richland—German Baker, 
Wm. B. Carpenter. Bigby—Wm. Mul- 
lins, John Summers. Dover—Jos. Brow- 
der, John Dye. 

Forkepd-Deer Districr.—dJosh. But- 
cher, P. E. Shoal—Jeremiah Jackson, 
Isaac V. Enochs. Wayne—Ashly B. 
Rozell, Amaziah Jones. Wolfe—John 
Seay. Hatchy—Francis A. Jarratt, John 
White. Beach—Coleman Harwell, Tho. 
P. Davidson. Sandy—Ambrose F. Dris- 


HOLSTEIN CONFERENCE.* 


Preachers received on trial, 9. Or- 
dained Deacons, 7. Elders, 4. Located, 
1. Superannuated, 1. Number of Tra. 
velling Preachers, 42. Members in So- 
ciety, 14,935. 


Stations of the Preachers. 


Apincpon District.——David dams, 
P. E. Lee M. circuit—Abraham Still, 
Branch Merremoon. Clinch—John Craig, 
John Henley. Tazwell—Edward T. Per- 
ry. Giles—John Kelly, Paxton Cumming. 
New river—Josiah Rhoton, Wm. Cum- 
ming. Ashe—James D. Harris. Abing- 
don—W*m. Patton, Isaac Lewis. Blunt- 
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kill, Henry J. Brown. Forked-deer— 
Thomas Smith, James J. Trott. Cypress, 
Thomas Maddin. 

Cany-Fork District.—James Gwin, 
P. E. Smiths Fork—Nathaniel R. Jar- 
ratt, Willie Ledbetter. Roaring river— 
William W. Conn, Benjamin F. Liddon. 
Lebanon—Nathan N. Norvell, William 
Johnson. Mountain—Jesse F. Bunker. 
Cany Fork—Benjamin S. Clardy, Richd. 
H. Hudson. Pond-spring—G. W. D. 
Harris, Michael Berry. Bedford—John 
Brooks, James W. Allen. Stones-river 
—Finch P. Scruggs, Lorenzo D. Overall. 

HonTSVILLE District.— Wm. M‘Ma- 
hon, P. E. Madison—Ellyson Taylor, 
Samuel R. Davidson. Huntsville—John 
M. Holland. Limestone—Gilbt. D. Tay- 
lor, Arthur M‘Clure. Jackson—James 
M‘Ferrin, Alexander L. P. Grun. Paint 
Rock—Barton Brown, Thomas M. King. 
Franklin—Rufus Ledbetter. Lawrence 
— George W. Morris, Thomas A. Strain. 
U. Cherokee Miss.—Nicholas D. Scales. 
L. Cher. Miss.—Richd. Neely. M. Cher. 
Mission—lIsaac W. Sullivan. 
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ville—James G. H. Speer, Creed Fulton. 
Holston—VJosiah Daughtry, D. Flemming. 
KnoxvitLE District.—Thos. String- 
field, P. E. Knox circuit-—-George Horn, 
Elbert Sevier. Powell’s Valley—Josiah 
R. Smith. Cumberland Mount.—James 
Y. Crawford. Kingston—Lewis Jones. 
Washington—John Bowman, Goodson 
M‘Daniel. Sequachee—John Bradfield. 
Tilico—Abraham Overall, Robert Kirk- 
patrick. Hiwassee—Wm. Senter. Upper 
Cherokee Mission—To be supplied. 
FRENCH BroaD District.—Jesse Cun- 
ningham, P. E. Carter Valley—Wm. P. 
Kindreck, Moses Kerr. Hawkins—Jaceb 
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Hearn. Green—Wm. S. Manson, Fran- 
cis A. Owen. Newport—James Cum- 
ming, Robert J. Wilson. French Broad 
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——David Cumming. Black Mountain— 
Isaac Easterly. Little river—Geo. Ekin. 
Maryville—Thomas J. Brown. 


SOUTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE. 


We have received the minutes of this 
conference, from which it appears there 
are preachers received on trial, 8. Re- 
maining on trial, 13. Admitted into full 
connexion, 15. Ordained deacons, 14. 
Ordained elders, 9. Located, 12. Return- 
ed supernumerary, 3. Superannuated, 
6. Members insociety this year, 42,750. 
Last year, 39,645. Increase this year, 
3,105. 


Stations of the Preachers. 


ATHENS District.—William Arnold, 
P. E. Appalachee—James Bellah, Wil- 
liam Crook. Broad river—William J. 
Parks, Isaac Boring. Grove—Benjamin 
Rhodes. Walton—Joel W. Townsend. 
Gwinnett— Wiley Warwick. Yellow river 
—Joshua N. Glenn. Fayette mission— 
John Hunter. 

MILLEDGEVILLE District.—Samuel K. 
Hodges, P. E. Milledgeville—Bond Eng- 
lish, Cedar creek—John J. Triggs, 
Jeremiah Normany. Sparta—Tiliman 
Snead, James Tabor. Alcovi—Thomas 
Samford, Isaac Oslin. Oakmulgee—Green 
W. Huckabee. Washington—Patrick N. 
Maddux. Munroe—Alexander F. Ed- 
ward. Houston mission—M‘Carroll 
Peurifoy. Asbury mission—IJsaac Smith, 
Whitman C. Hill. 

SavannaH District.—Robert Flour- 
noy, P. E. Savannah—George Hill. Ef- 
fingham—Lewis Myers, supernumerary. 
Waynsborough— Thomas Darley. Liber- 
ty—Noah Laney. Ohoopee—John H. 
Massey. Little Oakmulgee—John H. 
Robinson. Appling—John Slade. Sa- 
tilla and St. Mary’s—Adam Wyrick. St. 
Augustine— Daniel G. M‘ Daniel. 

Aveusta District.—Nicholas Talley, 
P.E. Augusta—Samuel Dunwody. War- 
ren—James Dunwody, Benjamin Gordon, 
supernumerary. Washington, Lexington, 
and Greensborough—Lovich Pierce. Lit- 


tle river—Robert L. Edwards. Wilkes— 
Wm. Alexander. Abbeville, David Gar- 
rison, John C. Wright. Saluda—John B. 
Chappel. Koewee—John Bigby. 

Cuar_eston District.—James O. An- 
drew, P. E. Charleston—Wm. Capers, 
Abner P. Manley, Supernumerary, Benja- 
min L. Hoskins, Stephen Olin. Orange- 
burgh—John Mood, George Moore. Cy- 
press—Robert Adams, Daniel F. Wade. 
Cooper river—James Hitchener. Black 
Swamp—Elisha Calloway. Congara— 
Isaac Sewell. Hollow Creek—John Rey- 
nolds. Black river— Asbury Morgan. 
Georgetown—Charles Hardy. 

Co_umeia District.—Henry Bass, P. 
E. Columbia—James Norton. Sandy 
river—Allen Turner. Newberry—Joseph 
Holmes. Camden—Malcom M‘Pherson. 
Santee—John Taylor, James Stockdale. 
Enoree— Nicholas Ware, Nathan P. Cook. 
Lawrence—Barnett Smith. Reedy river 
—David N. Burkhatter, Wm. W. King. 
Watoree—Thomas Mabry. 

FaYETTEVILLE District.— William M. 
Kennedy. P. E.  Fayetteville—James 
Dannelly. Wilmington—Thos. L. Winn. 
Bladen—WNathaniel H. Rhodes.—Bruns- 
wick—John Boswell, Reuben Mason. Pee 
Dee—Benjamin Gaines. Rockingham— 
Elias Sinclair. Lynches creek—Samuel 
Sewell. Waccamaw—Archibald Peurifoy. 

Cueraw DistrRict.—Daniel F. Chris- 
tenbury, P. E. Cheraw and Society Hill 
—Charles Betts. Deep river—Ewell Pet- 
ty. Montgomery—John W. Norton. 
Rocky river—Zaccheus Dowling, Philip 
Groover. Sugar creek—Elisha Askew. 
Lincoln—Josiah Freeman, Isaac Hartley. 
Union—Mark Westmoreland, J. Watts. 
Morganton—Henry W. Ledbetter. 

TALLAHAssE District.—Josiah Evans, 
P.E. Tallahasse mission—Josiah Evans. 
Early mission—Morgan C. Turrentine. 
Chattahoochee—John L. Jerry. 





REVIVAL OF THE WORK OF GOD IN CHILLICOTHE, OHIO. 
Letter from Mr. SaMvet WIL.Iams, to the Editors, dated February 16, 1825. 


As intelligence of the prosperity 
and extension of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom is always interesting and pleasing 
to the friends of Zion, I propose, with 
your permission, to communicate to 
them, through the Methodist Maga- 
zine, the cheering news that it has 


* See an account of this revival in the Methodist Magazine for 1819, page 235. 


pleased God to visit this town again 
with an extraordinary outpouring of 
his Holy Spirit, and with a brief ac- 
count of the rise and progress of this 
glorious work of God, up to this date. 

In the memorable revival of religion 
in Chillicothe in 1818-19,* there was 
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a large accession of members to our 
church. During the six years, how- 
ever, which had elapsed since that 
period, the number in church-mem- 
bership was considerably diminished. 
This was occasioned principally by the 
great ‘pressure of the times,” and 
the decline of business, which occur- 
red about that time, which induced 
many to remove to the country and to 
distant parts. Others, becoming after 
a season weary in well doing, turned 
back again to the world. The great- 
er number, however, have continued 
steadfast in the faith, adorning the 
gospel of God their Saviour; having 
not only the form, but also the power of 
godliness. The period of the revival 
of 1818-19, formed an important epoch 
in the history of Methodism in this 
town. The congregation became 
much too large to be contained in their 
old meetinghouse, and the society, at 
an expense of about $5,000, built and 
finished a new, large, and commo- 
dious one of brick, seventy by forty 
feet, two stories, with a spacious gal- 
jery. The congregation which has 
regularly attended divine worship 
here, is large, respectable, serious, and 
well behaved. The word of life has 
been constantly dispensed to them. 
They have been well instructed in the 
truths of the gospel; and there was 
reason to hope and believe that the 
good seed which was sown, would ere 
long produce an abundant harvest. 
These expectations, as will be shown, 
were just. 

In the course of the last summer, the 
necessity for a revival of religion 
among us was felt so deeply, as to ex- 
cite an unusual degree of earnestness 
in prayer for it. Special meetings 
were appointed for this purpose. A 
pleasing concern for the cause of God 
and of vital piety was manifested. At 
the Ohio annual conference, held in 
the beginning of September, the Rev. 
John F’. Wright was appointed to this 
station, and immediately entered on 
the duties of his appointment. ~ His 
indefatigable and zealous labours, 
added to his earnest and impressive 
manner, seemed peculiarly to fit him 
for hischarge. During the months of 
September and October, it was mani- 
fest, from the serious and deep at- 
tention of the congregation, that good 
impressions were made on the hearts 
of many. The first quarterly meeting 
was held on the last Saturday and 
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Sunday in October, and was a profita- 
ble season. The prospect began to 
brighten and the people of God were 
much encouraged to pray for, and to 
expect a return of the times of refresh- 
ing from the presence of the Lord. 

It was now that the dawn of a great 
and glorious revival began to appear. 
The meetings of the people for divine 
worship were generally attended with 
the presence @nd powerof God. The 
congregations were now’much larger 
than they had ever been before, and 
unusually serious, solemn, and atten- 
tive. The ministry of brother Wright 
was evidently attended with the di- 
vine unction, and the truths which he 
delivered applied, by the Spirit of God, 
to the hearts and consciences of the 
hearers. Convictions were multiplied, 
and very soon some were enabled to 
testify that God had power on earth to 
forgive sins. 

Throughout the month of Decem- 
ber the work of God continued to pro- 
gress and increase greatly. The cases 
of conviction and conversion were 
more numerous every week. The 
altar now became crowded at every 
meeting with weeping penitents, re- 
questing the prayers of the people of 
God on their behalf. The manifesta- 
tions of the divine power and presence 
were awful, yet glorious. Sinners 
were alarmed and trembled with fear.. 
Tears of contrition silently flowed from 
many a weeping eye—sighs of peni- 
tence were heaved by many a trou- 
bled breast—groans and cries to God 
for pardoning mercy were heard from 
many a trembling mourner—shouts of 
joy and songs of praise to God were 
uttered forth from many a pious heart, 
filled with heavenly consolation. All 
these effects of the power of God in 
the congregation, produced, unitedly, 
a scene, of which none but those who 
have seen such, can adequately con- 
ceive. 

The practice of inviting mourners 
to the altar to be prayed for, was com- 
menced very early in this revival, and 
continued regularly since; and has 
been owned of God in the conversion 
of many souls. It is not unusual to 
see from forty to sixty penitents at the 
altar at one time, and many more 
through the crowd. It wassoon found 
necessary, also, to hold ‘ general 
class-meetings” weekly, which are 
generally on Tuesday evenings; at 
which the society only, and such seri- 











ous persons as desire it, are admitted. 
These meetings are singularly benefi- 
cial, by God’s grace, in strengthening 
the weak, in confirming the feeble- 
minded, in establishing the wavering, 
in stirring up the lukewarm, in com- 
forting those who are cast down, in 
encouraging and assisting the trem- 
bling mourners to lay hold upon the 
hope set before them, ang in building 
up believers in their most holy faith. 

During the month of January and 
up to the present time, the glorious 
work has continued to augment and to 
extend rapidly, and to increase great- 
ly in magnitude and importance. The 
word of God, delivered by his faithful 
servant, was, through the agency of 
the Holy Spirit, quick and powerful, 
sharper than a two-edged sword. The 
slain of the Lord were many, and the 
kingdom of Satan appeared to totter. 
Consternation and amazement have 
been visibly depicted on the counte- 
nances of hundreds in the congrega- 
tion, while the mighty power and pre- 
sence of God were eminently display- 
ed in the conviction and conversion of 
sinners. , 

On the 15th and 16th of January 
our second quarterly meeting was 
held, and was truly a good time. The 
love-feast was held on Monday eve- 
ning the 17th, and it was a time which 
will long be remembered. The peo- 
ple spoke with much liberty and feel- 
ing, “‘and the Lord hearlened and 
heard,” and poured out to many ‘‘ such 
a blessing that there was not room to 
contain it.” At the close of the love- 
feast, on the invitation being given, a 
number of serious persons presented 
themselves for admission into the 
church. The mourners were then 
invited to the altar, which was imme- 
diately crowded. At this time the 
mighty power of God fell upon the 
people almost instantaneously, and 
filled the house. In less than two 
minutes, scores of the people of God 
were filled with divine joy, and con- 
strained to shout aloud his praise; 
and many were so overwhelmed with 
a sense of God’s presence and love, 
that their bodily strength, for awhile, 
was suspended. The mourners at the 
altar felt the mighty shock of God's 
power, which gave so strong an im- 
pulse to their penitential grief, that 
their united cries to God for mercy, 
drowned the voice of any one who of- 
ficiated in prayer for them. This night 
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several persons,who came to the meet- 
ing bowed down under a weight of 
sorrow and distress on account of their 
sins, returned home rejoicing in a sin- 
pardoning God. 

From the time of this quarterly 
meeting, the work of God has attained 
a magnitude, extent, and depth, ex- 
ceeding the utmost that we had anti- 
cipated, Sinners now flock in crowds 
to the standard of the cross. It is not 
unusual for from five to ten mourners 
to experience justification at one 
meeting, besides others, to whom de- 
liverance came either on their way 
from meeting, or after entering their 
houses, or at class-meetings, &c. 

A considerable interest is excited 
among the people, generally, on the 
occasion of the revival, and it is a 
common topic of conversation in town 
and in the country adjacent. They 
behold with amazement the power of 
God, which, like a mighty flood, rolls 
impetuously and irresistably on, deep- 
ening and widening in its progress. 
Opposition, if indeed there be any, has 
not the temerity to raise its puny arm 
against the Omnipotent, whose doings 
all acknowledge these to be ; and per- 
secution, what little there was, seems 
to have become extinct for want of 
the materiel to constitute and keep it 
in existence. We have beheld some 
of our greatest persecutors ground the 
weapons of their rebellion, and with 
the cry of ‘‘ what,must I do to be sa- 
ved,” and in the presence of hundreds 
of spectators, come forward and unite 
themselves to the very people they had 
so lately persecuted. 

The congregation attending divine 
worship in our church has greatly in- 
creased of late. Onsabbaths, and par- 
ticularly on sabbath evenings, the 
meetinghouse is filled almost to over- 
flowing ; and it is estimated that there 
are, oD some occasions, near two thou- 
sand souls present. It is truly pleasing 
to witness in so large an assemblage ot 
people, the greatest seriousness, atten- 
tion and decorum; as though every 
individual felt, ‘‘ Surely God is in this 
place.” 

Since the last Ohio annual confer- 
ence, which was held in September, 
up to this date, (Feb. 16th,) there have 
been added to our society in this place, 
two hundred and twenty-eight new mem- 
bers! viz. :—In the months of Septem- 
ber, October, and November, eight— 
December, sixty-five—January, nine- 
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ty-six—two weeks of February, fifty- 
nine.—Total 228. 

From this it will be seen that near- 
ly the whole of this number has been 
received within the last two and a half 
months. It is evident, therefore, from 
these facts, and from a view of the 
present prospects and state of the 
work, that it is still increasing; and 
that like a river, it widens and deep- 
ens in its course. The number of 
those who through the course of this 
revival have obtained the grace of jus- 
tification through faith, is not certainly 
known. But to estimate them at one 
hundred and twenty, would, I think, be 
a moderate calculation. The number 
is probably considerably greater. 

As to the character of this revival, it 
has been justly remarked by several 
travelling preachers and old and expe- 
rienced members, that it is deep, solid, 
and rational; and as free from extra- 
vagance as any revival they ever wit- 
nessed. And what perhaps is an unu- 
sual feature in most of great revivals, 
the depth and solidity of this work is 
evidently much increased as it advan- 
oes, 

It will not be wondered at, that, as 
connected with this revival, the pros- 
perity and spread of Methodism in this 
town, should excite the jealousy and 
enmity of some few sectarian bigots, or 
carnal professors of other denomina- 
tions, who condemn the revival (not 
openly however,) as “fanaticism,” 
‘*enthusiasm,” &c. But on the other 
hand, (and with pleasure I record the 
fact,) there are many liberal minded 
persons of those denominations, whose 
catholic souls rejoice in beholding the 
prosperity of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
although not in their own church, And 
at the close of one of our meetings a 
few weeks ago, a worthy clergyman of 
another denomination, who was pre- 
sent, taking our stationed preacher by 
the hand, said, ‘‘ I believe the Lord is 
with you of a truth,—I bid you God 
speed.” 

J cannot close this communication 
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without bearing testimony to the dili- 
gence, zeal, and ability, with which 
our highly valued minister, the Rev. 
John F, Wright, has laboured in the 
arduous and important duties of his 
station. And although much of the 
time, through excessive labours, ex- 
posure, and fatigue, he has been af- 
flicted with bad colds, he has regular- 
ly filled his appointments, and ‘ shun- 
ned not to declare unto us the whole 
counsel of God,” with life and energy, 
and ‘“‘in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power.” He began and has 
continued his labours in the true apos- 
tolic spirit: *‘For I determined to 
know nothing among you, save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified ;” and through 
his ministry it has pleased God to awa- 
ken many scores of sinners, to comfort 
mourners, to reclaim the wandering, 
to build up and establish believers, 
and to cause the pleasure of the Lord 
to prosper greatly in his hands. While 
on this part of the subject, it is plea- 
sing to add, that, in the promotion of 
the good work, the official and other 
members of the church are united as 
the heart of one man; and among 
whom the greatest unanimity subsists, 
and who cordially and heartily co-ope- 
rate with the stationed preacher in 
labouring for the good of souls. 

Upon a review of what great things 
the Lord has done for us, how do our 
hearts swell with gratitude and praise 
to him! He hath turned again our 
captivity! He hath made our wilder- 
ness and solitary place to be glad, our 
desert to rejoice and blossom as the 
rose! And now what shall we render 
unto the Lord for all his benefits? We 
will take the cup of salvation, and call 
upon the name of the Lord; ascribing 
to Hr all the glory, whilst our’s is 
the boundless bliss! 

But I lose 
Myself in Him, in light ineffable: 
Come then, expressive silence / muse His praise. - 

I remain, dear brethren, 

Yours in Christ, 
SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 








REVIVAL OF RELIGION 
Letter from the Rev. Georce Lanz, 


Wr inexpressible gratitude to the 
great Head of the church, I am enabled 
to inform you that the work of the Lord 
1s prospering gloriously on Ontario dis- 
trict. The first quarterly meeting 


ON ONTARIO DISTRICT. 
dated Wilkesbarre, January 25, 1825. 


after conference was held on Lyons 
circuit, town of Sodus, September 4th 
and 5th. Many attended, and much 
of the divine presence was realized. 
The next week commenced our camp- 














meeting, in Ulysses, Seneca circuit. 
{n this place deep rooted prejudices 
against. campmeetings had for some 
time existed, and it was with some 
difficulty that leave of the quarterly 
meeting was obtained to hold one. At 
the commencement our prospects were 
rather unpromising. As fears were en- 
tertained that the rabble might feel 
disposed to make us trouble, we took 
the precaution to appoint a committee 
of superintendence, to take the over- 
sight of the meeting. This committee 
was selected principally from among 
the oldest and most respectable mem- 
bers of our church. - The beneficial 
effects of this arrangement were disco- 
verable throughout the meeting. By 
the indefatigable exertions of this com- 
mittee we were enabled to preserve 
excellent order, and restore, m some 
good degree, even in this place, the 
character gf campmeetings. From 
Saturday evening until the close of the 
meeting, which was on Monday morn- 
ing, the Lord was with us of a truth, 
and in great power. As nearly as we 
could calculate, between fifty and six- 
ty experienced religion. The preach- 
ers who attended deserve great credit 
for the spirit and zeal with which they 
entered into the work, and performed 
the duties of their station. Whether 
in the stand or elsewhere, their grand 
object appeared to be the salvation of 
souls. ‘The influence of this meeting 
has extended to several of the adjoin- 
ing circuits, and the work of the Lord 
has revived, and I trust the fruit there- 
of will appear among the sheaves which 
will be gathered together in the day of 
the Lord Jesus. September 18th and 
19th our quarterly meeting for Catha- 
rine circuit was held in Hector. In 
the love-feast we had the pleasure of 
hearing what God had wrought for 
some souls at the late campmeeting. 
The congregation was large and so- 
lemn, and many appeared to be deeply 
impressed ; from which we anticipated 
a happy result, nor have we been alto- 
gether disappointed. From Catharine 
{ went to Ontario circuit, where the 
Lord had already begun a gracious 
work in Palmyra. This is a pleasant 
village, situate on the great western 
canal, about twenty-two miles east of 
Rochester, and is now in a flourishing 
condition, In this place the work com- 
menced in the spring, and progressed 
moderately until the time of the quar- 
terly meeting, which was held on the 
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25th and 26th of September. About 
this time it appeared to break out 
afresh. Monday evening, after the 
quarterly meeting, there were four 
converted, and on the following eve- 
ning, at a prayer meeting at Dr. 
Chase’s, there were seven. Among. 
these was a young woman by the name 
of Lucy Stoddard. This young woman, 
like many of her age, had imdulged in 
the vanities of a giddy world to the al- 
most entire neglect of her precious 
soul; but now she was arrested in her 
mad course by the strong arm of con- 
viction. The great deep of her heart 
was broken up; she saw clearly that 
she was a child of wrath, and in dan- 
ger of hell. With this view of her sad 
condition, she fell prostrate at the feet 
of her offended sovereign, and in the 
bitterest anguish cried for mercy. In 
this situation, however, she was not 
suffered long to continue before she 
obtained a most satisfactory evidence 
of her acceptance with God through the 
merits of Jesus Christ. Her soul was 
unspeakably happy, and with great 
emphasis she exhorted others to come 
and share with her the inestimable 
blessing. From this time she appeared, 
like Enoch, to walk with God ; ‘‘scarce- 
ly a cloud did arise to darken her sky, 
or hide, fora moment, her Lord from 
her eye.” In about one week after 
her conversion she was married, ac- 
cording to previous contract, to Mr. 
Hiram Willcox. , Notwithstanding the 
pleasantry in which most people in- 
dulge on such occasions, all was so- 
lemnity with Lucy. Her time was 
employed in conversing on the great 
things of eternity, and persuading 
others to embrace that religion in 
which she had found such solid happi- 
ness. Soon after she experienced reli- 
gion she took a violent cold, which, no 
doubt, laid the foundation of that dis- 
ease which finally removed her to a 
world of spirits. The same week she 
was married she was attacked by a 
bilious remittent fever, which termina- 
ted in a typhus fever. For some time 
she did not think herself, nor was she 
thought by her friends, to be in much 
danger; but, at length, her disorder 
took such a turn as to convince her and 
others, that her stay in this world would 
be but short. The patience with which 
she endured her afllictions, which were 
sometimes very severe, was remarka- 
ble; not a murmur was heard to es 

cape her lips. At times, through the 
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violence of her disorder, she was par- 
tially deranged, though on religious 
subjects she was always rational, and 
would immediately recognise any of 
ber Christian friends. ‘‘ Religion,” 
she observed, ‘‘ made a sick bed plea- 
sant beyond any thing she had ever 
anticipated.” From Saturday night to 
the time of her dissolution, which took 
place on Monday following, she seemed 
wholly swallowed up in God. Though 
extremely weak, she was almost inces- 
santly employed in exhortations, pray- 
er, and praise. Atone time, while her 
friends were standing around her bed, 
she viewed them with great earnest- 
ness, and said, ‘‘ Farewell, my friends, 
I bid you all farewell!” After this, 
when the cold sweat had collected on 
her face, and every moment was ex- 
pected to be her last, she opened her 
eyes and began to sing, with a voice 
that seemed more than human; the 
effect produced on all present was ir- 
resistible and indescribable. She de- 
sired one who was standing by to sing, 
“The Lord into his garden comes,” &c. 


and sung with him. She then sung 
two verses, beginning with 

*‘ Jesus, my Lord, to glory ’s gene.” 

After a short pause, and when life ap- 
peared almost extinct, she raised her 
trembling hands, and clapped them 
three times, crying, “‘ Hallelujah! hal- 
lelujah! hallelujah! glory to God in 
the highest!” From this time she lay 
in perfect composure until twelve 
o'clock on Monday, November Ist, 
when she breathed her last without a 
struggle or a groan, after an illness of 
three weeks and two days, and just 
five weeks from the time of her con- 
version. The effect produced by this 
death was the happiest. While it con- 
founded the infidel, it greatly strength- 
ened believers, especially young con- 
verts. 

From this place [ proceeded around 
the district, and think I may say in 
truth, that God was with us at all our 
quarterly meetings. My second tour 
commenced on Catharine circuit, No- 
vember 20, on some part of which the 
Lord is carrying on a gracious work, 
and the prospect in general is good. 
Seneca circuit came next im course. 
A quarterly meeting was held in the 
neighbourhood of our late campmeet- 
ing, since which, several have experi- 
enced religion and joined our church ; 
and since otr quarterly meeting the 
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work has revived again, and the iast I 
heard from the place was, that many 
were bowing to the sceptre of mercy. 
The quarterly meeting for Lyons cir- 
cuit was held at Sulphur springs, De- 
cember 5thand 6th. Here appearan- 
ces were against us, the people wicked 
—the society low in religion—the wea- 
ther cold and stormy, so that but few 
attended ; nor was there much liberty 
in preaching the word, except in at- 
tempting to proscribe the evil of dis- 
tilling, selling, and drinking ardent 
spirits; that evil which destroys our 
property, undermines our health, 
breaks up the peace of families, and 
plunges thousands of our fellow beings 
into the lake of unquenchable fire.* 
But it pleased God, the week follow- 
ing, to pour out his Spirit on the peo- 
ple of this neighbourhood, in a remark- 
able manner. The vivifying flame was 
simultaneously felt throughout the so- 
ciety. Convictions deep and awful 
arrested the sinner, and conversions, in 
many instances luminous as the sun, 
succeeded. In two weeks I again visit- 
ed the place, when upward of thirty 
professed to have experienced religion, 
and the work, at that time, appeared 
in a most promising condition. On 
other parts of the circuit also, the 
preachers were greatly encouraged. 
December 11th and 12th our quarter- 
ly meeting for Ontario circuit was held 
in Ontario, It was attended with 
showers of blessings, and we have rea- 
son to believe that much good was 
done. Here I found that the work. 
which had for some time been going on 
in Palmyra, had broken out from the 
village like a mighty flame, and was 
spreading in every direction. When 
I left the place, December 22d, there 
had, in the village and its vicinity, up- 
ward of one hundred and fifty joined 
the society, besides a number that had 
joined other churches, and many that 
had jomed no church. 

December 18th and 19th we held our 


* How much to be regretted, and how much 
to the dishonour of our most holy religion, 
that professing Christians, and even Method- 
ists, are sometimes found engaged in this soul- 
destroying practice. What would be the asto- 
nishment of eastern heathens or western indians, 
if informed that while we were exerting our- 
selves to the utmost for their civil and moral 
improvement, we were indulging ourselves in a 
practice at once the most demoralizing and 
destructive to the souls of our own people. O! 
when will this hydra-headed monster be arrest- 
ed, laid low, and bound by the strong arm of 
legislative anthority. G. L. 

















quarterly meeting for Geneva and 
Canandaigua circuit, in the village of 
Geneva. The weather was unplea- 
sant, consequently our congregation 
was small, but God was in our midst 
to bless us. Saints were happy whilst 
sinners trembled before him. In the 
evening one was brought into the li- 
berty of God’s dear children, and in 
one week the number increased to 
ten, who could testify that God has 
power on earth to forgive sin; this ap- 
peared to be the commencement of a 
more extensive work. In several other 
places on the circuit the Lord is at 
work among the people. In Rushville 
and its vicinity many have experienced 
religion. December 25 and 26, quar- 
terly meeting for Crooked lake circuit 
was held at Bellona. Many appeared 
sensible of the Divine presence, but of 
the fruits of this meeting I have not 
heard. in consequence of sickness in 
my family I was compelled to neglect 
the quarterly meetings in Prattsburg, 
Canesteo, and Newtown circuits. In 
the former of these, however, there 
is a good work. Our first quarterly 
meeting for that circuit, though late 
in the season, was held in the woods in 
campmeeting form. In consequence 
of the lateness of the season but few 
attended, nor did there at the time ap- 
pear to be much good done, but the 
fruits appeared after many days,—and 
several important revivals on the cir- 
cuit may be traced to this meeting for 
their origin. I have heard also that 
God is doing something for the people 
in Canesteo. On the whole, we consider 
the prospects in the district to be high- 
ly encouraging—the preachers appear 
to be in good spirits—to suffer no minor 
object to engage their attention, but 
keep full in view the glory of God in 
the salvationofman. To this end they 
preach, visit from house to house, con- 
verse with the people on religious sub- 
jects, and pray for them; meet the 
classes, read the discipline, and esta- 
blish prayer meetings where ‘practica- 
ble. Nor are the local preachers idle 
spectators of whatis going on; but on 
the contrary, many of them are very 
active and useful. Indeed, the official 
members generally appear to be ani- 
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mated with a growing zeal for the 
prosperity of Zion; and in many in- 
stances private members also maniiest 
the deepest concern for their fellow 
creatures, and labour indefatigably to 
turn them from darkness to light, and 
are often successful. May this gra- 
cious work continue to prosper until 
the whole land is filled with the know- 
ledge and love of God; to whose name 
shall be all the glory. Amen and 
Amen, 

P. S. Having just received a letter 
from the Rey. J. B. Alverson, I cannot 
deny myself the pleasure of subjoming 
an extract. He writes from 


Canandaigua, January 13, 1825. 


Dear Brother,— With pleasure I em- 
ploy a moment to give you information 
of the progress of the work of God on 
your district. In Geneva the work has 
increased considerably since you were 
there; likewise in Rushville. In each 
place several have joined the society. 
On Ontario circuit, brother Smith in- 
forms me, the prospects are very pro- 
mising. Two hundred have been add- 
ed since conference. On Lyons the 
Lord continues to visit the people in 
great mercy. At Clyde the prospect 
is great,—several have recently expe- 
rienced religion at Lyons village. 
Eight have lately professed a determi- 
nation to seek the Lord, in the vicinity 
of Newark; four of whom have obtain- 
ed evidence of pardon. At Shermans 
the work is gradually increasing and 
extending. At Sulphur springs the 
work goes on as powerfully as ever; 
seven were converted last sabbath 
evening. On Monday evening an at- 
tempt was made to carry the war into 
the enemy’s territory, by holding a 
watch night in Vienna. Mourners 
from the Springs, crowded the altar of 
mercy, and three found peace that eve- 
ning, and one the next morning. Six- 
ty-one have experienced religion since 
this revival commenced, and forty-one 
have joined the society. The current 
has taken a proper direction, flows on 
without obstruction, and astonishes all 
who behold it. 

Yours, very affectionately, 
J.B. ALVERsonN. 





REVIVAL OE RELIGION IN CAMDEN, ONEIDA COUNTY, N. y. 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Joseph Baker to the Editors, dated Feb. 11, 1825. 


F send you an account of a late rev i- 
val in Camden, and it will oblige many 


VoL. VIII. 


April, 18235. 


in this country to have it inserted in 
your Magazine. 


21 
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This glorious work commenced last 
June, at a campmeeting held in this 
town, when about thirty professed a 
saving change, and many others were 
deeply awakened. A number of those 
converts belonging to Camden, carried 
the holy fire to that town, and in a few 
days an awful solemnity was depicted 
on the countenances of old and young, 
and scarcely a meeting was held in 
Camden for months afterward without 
some instances of awakenings or con- 
versions in our congregations. Such 
were the remarkable phenomena at- 
tendant on the footsteps of Immanuel, 
that all other orders kept at a distance 
for more than two months, until sixty 
or seventy were hopefully converted, 
and the Methodist stood alone in the 
good work. By this time it became 
evident that the greater number of 
those in the town who did not profess 
religion were greatly alarmed. Some 
time in August the members of the 
Presbyterian church began to wake 
up, and flocked out to our meetings, 
and testified that God was doing a 
great work among us; they rejoiced 
with us, and asked liberty to improve 
in our meetings, which I need not to 
inform you was granted. They also 
appointed meetings in almost every 
part of the town, and in zeal and dili- 
gence went before the first instruments 
of the work, especially in the nuinber 
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of their meetings. Some whole fami- 
lies have professed religion. Br. Stod- 
dard, a local preacher, who lives in 
Camden, has been indefatigable. He 
has been greatly owned of God in his 
labours; and God has also rewarded 
him with the conversion of all his chil- 
dren, (six in number) excepting his 
two babes. The two eldest have been 
an honour to their profession in our 
church fors everal years. This reform- 
ation has never stopped in its progress 
since it began last June: although in 
Camden it does not prevail so rapidly 
as it has done, the blessed flame has 
gone over into Williamstown, Red- 
field, and Lee; in the first, ten or 
twelve have recently been brought to 
the knowledge of the truth, in the se- 
cond several, and in the latter a gene- 
ral attention prevails, In the town 
of Richland, a neighbouring circuit, 
about a hundred have professed reli- 
gion in the last month! nearly seventy 
of whom have joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In Camden we 
have received eighty members, and 
twenty-one have united with the Pres- 
byterians. 

We are looking for great and glo- 
rious things—there is a pleasing pros- 
pect at many of our appointments on 
this circuit, and some are almost daily 
added to the Lord, and to our Chris- 
tian fellowship im the church. 





REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN ERIE CIRCUIT. 
Extract of a Letter from the Rev. John P. Kent, dated Springfield, Feb. 11, 1823. 


The happy result of a campmeeting 
held in Salem, Erie circuit, last Au- 
gust, furnishes another proof of their 
utility, when arranged and conducted 
with propriety. This meeting was su- 
perintended by the Rev. Charles El- 
liot; and as I understand he intends 
sending you a particular account of it, 
{ shall only observe in general, that 
the exercises were attended with a pe- 
culiar unction from the Holy One; 
and that about one hundred were ap- 


parently cut to the heart. Since that 
time the work has spread into the ad- 
joining towns of Kingsville, Monroe, 
Sheffield, &c., and not less than three 
hundred have jomed the different 
churches, and one hundred and twenty 
have united with our own church. 

The work is still spreading, though 
somewhat abated in some places, May 
it deepen and widen until the waters 
of “ie sanctuary shall universally pre- 
vail. 





STATE OF RELIGION IN GENESEE DISTRICT. 
Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Goodwin Stoddard, dated Avon, Feb. 9, 1825. 


Should any of our brethren in Christ 
inquire after our spiritual welfare, they 
may be informed, that we think our 
circumstances and prospects are every 


day brightening. Our affairs at Ro- 
chester are much more favourable than 
formerly, and several have been re- 
cently converted, and added to our 
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church in that place. On Sweden 
and Batavia circuits we have some 
happy revivals, and also on Perry and 
Geneseo, especially in Geneseo village. 
Indeed there is not a single circuit 
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in the District but what has had more 
or less converted, and appearances of 
revivals commencing. We earnestly 
request an interest in the prayers of 
our brethren. 





MISSION AMONG THE ESQUIMAUX. 


From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine we extract the following account of this mission, as 
contained in the conclusion of Mr. T. Hickson’s Journal. 


Laprapor, July 22, 1824.—Being now 
fully convinced that my going any farther 
up the Bay was not necessary, as the Es- 
quimaux Indians were coming from all 
parts of the Bay in search of me, I deter- 
mined on taking my stand in this place, 
where the natives are gathering round me, 
and on making the best use of my short 
time among them. 

23d.—The morning and evening exami- 
nations of the candidates for baptism were 
seasons of much consolation ; and the im- 
provement they make far exceeds my 
most sanguine expectations. I married 
six couple, and the deep seriousness of 
the poor Indians on these occasions would 
have reflected honour on long experien- 
ced Christians. May the Lord raise up a 
churéh amongst these benighted beings, 
against which the gates of hell shall never 
prevail ! 

24th.—I had a good congregation in 
the morning, when I expounded a portion 
of God’s word, and questioned the candi- 
dates for baptism. <A few other families 
came from distant parts of the Bay: 
among them were three Englishmen, who 
had families by Esquimaux women, and 
whe desired to be married. They after- 
ward got so much intoxicated, that I fear 
their shameful conduct will prove very 
injurious to the natives, as they are in 
danger of supposing all to be Christians 
who come from Christian countries. 

25th.—This has been a day much to 
be remembered. Atthe morning prayer 
we were much crowded ; deep serious- 
ness rested on every countenance, and I 
believe all were in a state for receiving 
good, excepting a few drunken English- 
men. Our house was far too small for 
our forenoon congregation. I first preach- 
ed to as many as were able to understand 
me, and among these were English, Irish, 
Canadians, and Labradorians, who heard 
with attention. I had then to remove the 
Europeans to make room for the poor Es- 
quimaux, to whom I preached through 
the interpreter. Their cheeks were soon 
bedewed with tears, and I was much in- 
terrupted by their expressions of appro- 
val. Some having come with expectations 
of being baptized, I explained to them the 


nature and obligations of that ordinance. 
On examination, I found that two of 
them, father and son, had each of them 
two concubines. It was not difficult to 
convince them of the evil of their doings ; 
and though it was generally supposed 
that the senior adulterer would have part- 
ed with his life rather than give up either 
of his concubines, the Lord applied what 
was spoken to his conscience, which 
caused him to tremble exceedingly, and 
he expressed a willingness to act in any 
way that I should direct. This person 
was taken by Captain Palliser to Eng- 
land, about forty-five years ago, with his 
mother, who had a gown presented to 
her by the Queen. This gown, richly 
trimmed with gold, and very fresh, was 
worn by one of the women. The man 
bears the name of the above-mentioned 
Captain who took him. I had much 
comfort and enlargemeut in preaching to 
the same mixed crowd in the afternoon. 
After much deliberation, I admitted a few 
of the adults to baptism, whose minds I 
judged to be in a prepared state, with 
their children. It was truly pleasing to 
witness not only the adults, but the elder 
children, conducting themselves with se 
much propriety. Many of the Indians 
joined us again about nine o’clock, P. m., 
at our family altar, with some Europeans. 
May the good resulting from this sab- 
bath’s labours be seen after many days! 
26th.—I preached to an attentive con- 
gregation in one of the wigwams. The 
gratitude of the natives was very great, 
and expressed in the most feeling manner. 
When I questioned them whether they 
continued the use of family prayer, they 
answered in the affirmative. The Lord 
teach them to pray the effectual prayer ! 
28th.—A few of them assisted me to 
ascertain the probable number of the in- 
habitants of the Bay, which is as follows : 


Real Esquimaux adults 100 
Real Esquimaux children 60 
Half Esquimaux 60 
European settlers 90 
Canadian settlers 16 
Total number, exclusive of any 
other part of the coast 32% 
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29th.—Every day brings something 
pleasing respecting the poor Esquimaux ; 
the readiness with which they receive the 
word is a constant subject of praise to 
Almighty God. At our wigwam tem- 
ple I was again much encouraged in ex- 
plaining and enforcing the language of the 
prophet: ‘‘ Turn ye, turn ye, for why 
will ye die?” &e. 

When I came among them the women 
wore great quantities of beads tied to their 
hair, on each side of the face. Several 
of them had their beads affixed toa three- 
square brass plate, in which was a look- 
ing-glass. When I told the candidates 
for baptism that such things would very 
ill become persons who wish to be Chris- 
tians, they immediately laid them aside ; 
and the morning after, when they came 
together to family prayer, the generality 
of them had their hair tied up as neatly 
as most of our English females. The 
poor Esquimaux seem quite willing to 
comply with any Christian regulations. 

It is to be lamented that these poor 
creatures should be- left even now ; and 
were it in my power, I would gladly stay 
to mature the good work which is now 
begun on many of their minds. 

30th.—I_ expounded a chapter in the 
forenoon to the settlers, and was able to 
convey a few thoughts to the Indians, 
whose delight in the means of grace is 
still on the increase. It was truly plea- 
sing to find with what readiness they as- 
sembled again in the afternoon for the 
sermon, which was on our Lord’s words, 
** Strive to enter in at the strait gate,” 
&c. I witnessed much improvement, 
both on the part of the interpreter and 
the people. Allthe neighbours assembled 
again at our family prayer, nine o’clock, 
re. M. My mind is in peace. O what 
real pleasure is there in publishing the 
Saviour’s name where it has never yet 
been known! 

On my informing them that it was very 
probable that a missionary would be sent 
among them, and that it was necessary 
that they should contrive to live as near 
the place of his residence as possible, 
that they might share the benefits of his 
labours ; they said, ‘‘ Wherever the mis- 
sionary might be, they would not be far 
from him.” And they very cheerfully 
promised to assist in building a house and 
chapel. I mentioned also the bad effect 


of their filthy wigwams in causing so 
much sickness among them, and pointed 
out the advantages,of their building hou- 
ses similar to those of the English set- 
This they said they would most 


tlers. 
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gladly do, provided any person would help 
them to a few articles, such as nails, Kc. 
This would be but a trifling expense, as 
they could get all the wood themselves. I 
am quite confident that this would be the 
most effectual way of bringing them to 
any thing like a settled life. Their wig- 
wams are much after the manner of a 
marquee, a few poles fastened together 
at the top, and covered with seal-skins 
sewed together. They are very easily 
removed, and for every frivolous cause 
these wandering beings remove both house 
and family ; so that they have no certain 
dwelling-place. 

Aug. 3.—After distributing a few fish 
hooks and clasp knives, which were 
thankfully received, I had the natives to- 
gether for the last time in Cullinghaim’s 
Tickle, when I read and expounded a 
portion of the Word of life, and recom- 
mended them to God and the word of his 
grace. It was truly a painful task to 
leave them. They crowded about me 
with much affection, saying, “ Tava, ta- 
va!” (farewell,) and testified their sorrow 
with many tears. For some time they 
stood on the shore, waving their hands , 
this poor neglected race can rarely*get a 
hat to waive. 

We had a pleasant sail down to Indian 
Harbour where Mr. Trimlet received us 
kindly, and expressed his desire for the 
establishment of a missionary settlement 
in this Bay. This gentleman is from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, and remains here 
only during the fishing season. 

5th.—We rowed up to Cuff Harbour. 
Mr. Langley expressed an ardent desire 
that the natives should be instructed, and 
will do all in his power to forward the ob- 
ject. 

6th.—I visited New Harbour with Mr. 
C. The island is a very pleasant place. 
There are but two fishing establishments 
in it, and these are occupied only during 
the summer. Returned to Tub Harbour, 
and assembled the Indians in one of the 
wigwams. 

3th.—Many of the natives arrived here 
this morning, having come about forty 
miles ; they had toiled hard to get in time 
to spend the sabbath with us, but were 
not able by reason of contrary winds ; 
which they regretted much. I had fully 
purposed meeting them twice to-day, but 
in the morning many of them were out 
fishing, and others were removing their 
wigwams, and in the afternoon an oppor- 
tunity offered for the interpreter return- 
ing home, which it was quite necessary 
for him to embrace. 





Memoir of Miss Phebe Bogeart. 
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INCOME OF THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The general treasurers have much plea- 
sure in stating to the friends of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary society, that the amount 
of receipts for the year ending December 
31, 1824, is 38,046/. 9s. 7d. being an in- 
crease above the amount of the preceding 
year of more than two thousand two 


hundred pounds, exclusive of the munifi- 
cent benefaction of the late Rev. Wm. 
Dodwell, Rector of Welby, Lincolnshire, 
of ten thousand pounds. 

The expenditure of the year 1824 has 
exceeded that of 1823, by the amount ot 
nearly three thousand pounds. 

Wesleyan M. Mag. 
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MEMOIR OF MRS. , 


Our late sister Bogeart, was born in 
Newtown, Long Island, N. Y., August 11, 
1771. She was religiously educated, and 
at various seasons was solemnly impress- 
ed with a sense of the duty of seeking her 
soul’s salvation ; but being in the slippery 
paths of youth, those early impressions 
soon wore off. 

In the 24th year of her age she was 
joined in matrimapy to Mr. Aprion Bo- 
GEART, With whom she lived until the day 
of her death. 

We meet with no event in her life wor- 
thy of particular record in a sketch of 
this nature, until 34 years of her short 
life had passed away, when, being at work 
one day, she was powerfully awakened by 
the Spirit of God. She left her business 
immediately, bowed before the Lord, and 
plead for mercy until she prevailed—was 
happy in the Saviour’s love, and shouted 
for joy. 

About three months after she found 
peace she joined class in Newtown. Her 
husband soon followed her example. They 
moved from thence to Yellow Hook, 
where they had preaching at their house, 
and in process of time the Lord raised a 
small society in that neighbourhood. Bro- 
ther and Sister Bogeart remained faith- 
ful amidst all the persecutions and assaults 
of their enemies. 

. In the year 1824, some time in the 
month of August, Sister Bogeart began to 
be afflicted with the dropsy. 

In the month of October, she was at- 
tacked with a violent fever and brought 
quite low, so that her friends thought for 
a considerable time that she was dying. 

Amidst all the ravages of disease and 
affliction, she possessed her mind in peace 
and her soul in patience. She recovered 


a little, and for a week or two her case 
was flattering. 

On Wednesday the Sth December she 
was attacked more violently, being so 
nearly suffocated with phlegm that those 
around her concluded that she would 
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breathe no more—but again she revived 
a little. 

Thursday 9th, Brother Lefevre asked 
her if she had any doubts in her mind re- 
specting her acceptance with God. She 
replied ‘‘ no, not in the least,” intimating 
that her chief desire was to depart and be 
with Christ. 

On Friday 10th, Brother Bogeart being 
convinced that the pilgrimage of his com- 
panion was nearly closed, asked her, if 
“any thing disturbed her mind ?” She an- 
swered, “‘no, nothing at all ;” then turn- 
ing and looking very earnestly at her hus- 
band, she said, “I feel as harmless as 
a little child.” She then lifted up her 
eyes and hands toward heaven and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I love my Jesus better now 
than I ever did.” 

Through all of her sickness, her con- 
stant language to her family was, ‘I shall 
not get well, lam going home ;” and would 
often say, ‘‘ O I }ong to be where my Jesus 
is: come my Saviour, and come quick- 
ly,” &e. 

Just before she died, her husband per- 
ceiving her weakness, supported her head 
in his arms, when she said, ‘‘ how long 
before my Jesus will come and take me 
to himself?” So saying, she breathed her 
soul out into the arms of her Saviour, 
while her body was left cold and lifeless 
in the arms of her disconsolate husband. 

All who saw her die were forced to ex- 
claim with Balaam, ‘‘ Let me die the death 
* the righteous, let my last end be like” 

ers. 

Much might be said with respect to the 
piety, usefulness, and Christian graces of 
our departed friend; but as I am aware 
of the inconvenience of publishing long 
pieces in the Magazine, I will only say, 
that she was at once the faithful, humble, 
and exemplary Christian ; loving and obe- 
dient wife ; tender and affectionate pa- 
rent. She, most emphatically, lived the 
life, and died the death of the righteous. 

Joun Luckey, 
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~Wemoir of Deceased Preachers. 


DECEASED PREACHERS. 


Since the publication of our last year’s Minutes, as appears from those published at Cincinnati, 
the following preachers have died in the bounds of the Western conference. 


ALExaNDER Cummins, of - the Ohio 
conference. (See his biography, Vol. 
VII, p. 225.) 

SaMceEL Baker, of the Ohio confer- 
ence, was born in Baltimore, September 
13, 1793. His father, Henry Baker, was 
among the first preachers in connexion 
with Rev. Wm. Otterbeine of that city. 
His mother, who was a woman of emi- 
nent piety, died when Samuel was five 
years of age. After the death of his mo- 
ther, his father removed to Knox county, 
East Tennessee, and afew years after his 
removal, finished his course in peace. 
Samuel remembered his Creator in the 
days of his youth, and was free from 
those vices which are but too common 
among young people. In the seventeenth 
year of his age he removed to the state of 
Ohio, and soon after this he was awaken- 
ed to a sense of his lost condition by na- 
ture, under the preaching of Rev. Wm. 
Lambdin. He sought and soon obtained 
a knowledge of salvation by remission of 
sins, and became a member of the church. 
{In 1815 he obtained license as a local 
preacher, and in 1816, he was admitted 
on trial as a travelling preacher. After 
two years’ probation he was admitted in- 
to full connexion and ordained a deacon, 
and at the end of two years more he was 
ordained an elder. In all the circuits 
where he laboured, he had the affections 
of both preachers and people. He was 
pious, diligent, acceptable, and useful. 

The last cireuit on which he travelled 
was Detroit, where he suffered, laboured, 
and faithfully discharged his duty. A few 
weeks prior to the sitting of the confer- 
ence at Urbana he was married to Miss 
Sarah Harvey. 

On September 11, in company with 
his wife and some of his brethren, he left 
Urbana, on his way to Milford circuit, 
to which he had been appointed for the 
ensuing year. But before he reached his 
place of destination, he was attacked 
with a bilious fever which occasioned his 
death. He reached the house of James 
Heaton, near Middletown, where he had 
the kind attention of friends, and medi- 
cal aid. But the disease continued to 
prey upon him until he sunk under it. 

In the midst of this trying affliction he 
was patient to the astonishment of all 
who witnessed his sufferings. Appre- 
hending his dissolution was at hand, he 
said, ‘‘ I think the Lord is about to take 
me to himself. He is good to me, and 
has been for many years. I have enjoved 


many happy seasons in the swamps and 
deserts, as well as at home and among 
my friends. I am not afraid to die-—!I 
shall go to see our pious parents and 
friends in heaven.” He frequently called 
on his friends to pray and praise, and 
sometimes said he had the most sublime 
views of the divine glory. He embraced 
his friends, and took leave of them, ex- 
horting them to meet him in heaven ; 
and then burst forth in raptures, saying, 


*“ Glory, glory to God and the Lamb— 


there is victory in death.” After this he 
lay some time tranquil, saying but little, 
and then without a groan he fell asleep 
in Christ, and his happy spirit took its 
flight, September 25, 1823. 

GrorGE Brown, of the Kentucky con- 
ference, was born in Halifax county, Vir- 
ginia, about the year 1771. His father 
having died, he was left an orphan when 
quite a child; and his mother being in 
indigent circumstances, and having to con- 
tend with difficulties occasioned by the re- 
volutionary war, was unable to give her 
children even a common education. The 
subject of these memoirs was, therefore, 
very destitute of learning until after his 
marriage, which took place about the 
twenty-first year of his age. Some time 
after his marriage, he was awakened 
through the instrumentality of the Me- 
thodist ministers to a sense of his need of 
Christ, and joined our society: and ha- 
ving earnestly sought, he at length found 
the pearl of great price. As a private 
member, as a class leader, and as an ex- 
horter, he was active and useful. Having 
obtained license to preach, he was in 1806 
ordained a deacon. In 1818 he joined 
the travelling connexion and was appoint- 
ed to Dover circuit. In 1819 he was re- 
turned to the same circuit, where his 
labours were abundant and successful. 
Crowds attended, and the fruits of those 
seasons are still visible. In 1820 and 1821, 
his appointment was on Dixon circuit ; 
and in 1822, on Livingston ; and in 1823 
he was again appointed to Dover. Here, 
about December 3, he was attacked by 
an illness which terminated his useful life 
on the twelfth of the same month. From 
the time of his attack he was strongly im- 
pressed with a sense of approaching dis- 
solution, but had no doubts respectinghis 
acceptance with God. When asked by 
his friends if he was any better, he an- 
swered, ‘‘I suppose that Iam ; for every 
day I get nearer to my Father’s house,— 
{ am that much better.” The day before 











his death one of his friends asked him 
how he did. He answered, ‘‘I suffer a 
great deal of pain, but shall now soon be 
at home.” A few hours before his death, 
he arose from his bed, walked to the door, 
and for some time stood viewing the bu- 
rying-ground, where some of his family 
had been buried. Being helped to his 
bed, he gave directions concerning his bu- 
rial, and appointed a man to preach at 
his funeral. Soon after this he began to 
tell his friends about his heavenly inherit- 
ance: and reaching out his hand with 
great composure, he bade them an affec- 
tionate farewell. After a few minutes 
silence he said, “‘ I thought I should have 
spoken no more, but I believe I shall say 
a little.” He then began to exhort his 
family and friends to meet him in heaven. 
This he continued to do for some time, 
and at last broke out in a strain of rap- 
ture, crying, glory, glory, glory, until his 
voice was lost in death. Thus died our 
brother in peace, shouting as he passed 
through the valley of death, in full pros- 


pect of endless life. 
The soul of our brother is gone 
To heighten the transports above, 
Exalted to sit on a throne, 
And dwell in the ocean of love. 


WituraM Beavucuamp, of the Missouri 
conference. (See his memoir in the three 
preceding numbers of the Magazine.) 

SAMUEL Gta1zE, of the Missouri con- 
ference.—Of brother Glaize in early life 
little is known. He became a subject of 
converting grace in his youth, was very 
pious, and much devoted to God. He 
was recommended to, and received at the 
conference in Louisville in 1816, as a tra- 
velling preachere, He travelled two years 
in the Ohio conference, and in 1818 he 


Death of Witu1am Suit, bse. 
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was admitted to deacons’ orders, trans- 
ferred to the Missouri conference, and 
stationed on St. Louis circuit. In 1819 
he travelled on Cape Girardeau, and in 
1820 his health being so impaired as to 
disqualify him for efficient labours on 
the circuit, he obtained a supernumerary 
relation to the conference, and was ap- 
pointed to Blue river circuit with another 
preacher. Here he partially recovered 
his health, and at the ensuing conference 
was again made effective, and was ap- 
pointed to the charge of Bellevue circuit 
in Missouri. On this circuit he lost his 
health, and obtained a superannuated re- 
lation at the next conference. After this 
he was never able to preach, and for more 
than a year before he died, he was unable 
to perform family devotion. Though his 
complaint was of a lingering kind, and 
wore his life away by degrees, he bore it 
with patience and resignation. 

Whether it was constitutional, or the 
effect of his disease, is not easily deter- 
mined; but he was subject at times to 
depression of spirit. He was a man of 
undoubted piety, truly exemplary in his 
behaviour and conversation; very studi- 
ous and temperate. He possessed a good 
mind, and was acceptable as a preacher. 
From the conference held at St. Louis, 
1823, he went to reside at the house of 
brother A. M‘Alister, St. Louis county, 
Mo., and employed his time, while able, 
in teaching the children. Here he ended 
his days in peace, September, 1824. No 
doubt his premature death is to be attri- 
buted to his ministerial labours. Happy 
GuiaizE! Thou hast fallen in the best of 
causes ; but thou art gone to receive of 
the Chief Shepherd thy reward. 





DEATH OF WILLIAM SMITH, ESQ., OF VIENNA, N. Y. 


~ WiruiaM Sirs, Ese@., of Vienna, was 
among the first who joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in these parts, and has 
for a number of years filled the place of 
steward on Western circuit. Some time 
last spring he began to decline in health, 
but was able to do business until autumn, 
and was not confined to his room many 
weeks before his death. I often asked 
him, while he was able to ride out, whe- 
ther he had any doubts of his acceptance 
with God, and always received an answer 
in the negative. As he drew nearer his 
end, his peace “‘ flowed like ariver.” One 
day, after having finished all his temporal 
concerns, he said to a brother in the 
church, ‘‘I have had many happy meet- 
ings with my brethren, but this is the hap- 
piest day of my life ;” intimating that he 





had now nothing more to do than to die 
and enter into rest. Whenever he was 
asked the state of his mind, if he said 
nothing, he never failed to show, by a 
heavenly smile, that he understood the 
nature of the question, and that his soul 
was happy. Prayer to God and singing 
his praise were now his meat and drink. 
He often said that there was no cloud on 
his mind—that he had a clear sky—that 
he had not a doubt of future felicity. The 
day before his departure presented to us, 
who were present with him, one of those 
scenes which mortal language never de- 
scribed. After some time spent in prayer, 
he requested us to sing: we sung “‘ Saints 
entering paradise,” and, “On Jordan’s 
stormy banks I stand,” &e. His soul was 
full: he smiled—he looked up—heaven 
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beamed on his countenance; and he, 
seemed to be preparing his pinions for the 
third heaven. A goodly number were 
present; all were moved; some wept 
aloud. My mind was never so sensibly 
struck with that passage of Dr. Young, 
‘The chamber where the good man meets 
his fate,” &c. 


Poetry,—A Reverie. 





January 2, 1825, sabbath morning about 
daybreak, his happy soul took its flight, 
leaving the marks of its felicity on the 
clay tenement left behind ; and leaving a 
widow and six children to mourn the loss 
of one of the best of husbands, and one of 
the best of fathers. J. BAKER. 





POETRY. 


—~<p>—. 
From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


AFAR IN THE DESERT.——A REVERIE. 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bush-boy alone by my side :— 

When the ways of the world oppress the heart, 

And I’m tired of its vanity, vileness, and art; 

When the eye is suffused with regretful tears, 

From the fond recollections of former years; 

And the shadows of things that have long since 
fled, 

Flit over the brain, like the ghosts of the dead— 

Bright visions of glory that vanished too svon— 

Day dreams that departed ere manhood’s noon— 

Attachments by fate or by falsehood reft— 

Companions of early days lost or left— 

And my native land! whose magical name 

Thrills to my heart like electric flame: 

The home of my childhood; the haunts of my 
prime; 

Alithe passions and scenes of that rapturous time 

When the feelings were young, and the world 
Was new, 

Like the fresh bowers of paradise opening to 
view !|— 

All—all—now forsaken, forgotten, or gone— 

And I a lone exile—remembered of none— 

My high aims abandoned—and good acts undone ! 

Aweary of all that is under the sun— 

With that sadness of heart which no stranger 
may scan, 

I fiy tothe deserts afar from man. 

Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

\With the silent bush-boy alone by my side— 

When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life, 

With its scenes of oppression, corruption, and 
strife ; 

And the proud man’s frown, and the base man’s 
fear; 

And the scorner’s laugh, and the sufferer’s tear ; 

And malice, and meanness, and falsehood, and 
folly, 

Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy ;— 

When my bosom is full, and my thoughts are 
high, 

And my ~P is sick with the bondman’s sigh— 

Uh, then there is freedom, and joy, and pride, 

Afar in the desert alone to ride! 

There is a rapture to vault on the champing steed, 

And to bound away with the eagle’s speed, 

With the death-fraught firelock in my hand, 

(The only law of the desert land ;) 

But ’tis not the innocent to destroy, 

For I hate the huntsman’s savage joy. 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bush-boy alone by my side— 

Away—away—from the dwellings of men, 

By the wild deer’s haunt, and the buffalo’s glen; 

By valleys remote, where the oribi plays; 

Where the nhu, and gazelle, and the hartebeest 
graze: 


And the gemsbok and eland unhunted recline 


‘By the skirts of grey forests o’ergrown with wild 


vine ; 

And the elephant browses at peace in his wood; 

And the river-horse gambols unscared in the 
flood ; 

And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 

In the ws Where the wild ass is drinking his 
ill. 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bush-boy alone by my side— 
O’er the brown Karroo, where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok’s fawn sounds plaintively; 
Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane, 

In fields seldom freshened by moisture or rain; 
And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste ; 
And the vulture in circles wheels high overhead, 
Greedy to scent and to gorge onthe dead; 

And the grisly wolf and the shrieking jackall 
Howl for their prey at the evening fall; 

And the fiend-like laugh of hyenas grim 
Fearfully startles the twilight dim. 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bush-boy alone by my side— 

Away—away—in the wilderness vast, 

Where the white man’s foot hath never passed 

And the restless Coranna or Bechuan 

Hath rarely crossed with his roving clan; 

A regién of emptiness, howling, and drear, 

beers hath abandoned through famine and 
ear ; 

Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone. 

And the bat flitting forth from his cleft in the 
stone ; 

Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root, 

Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot; 

And the bitter melon, for food and drink, 

Is the pilgrim’s fare by the Salt lake’s brink - 

A region of drought, where no river glides, 

Nor rippling brook with ozier’d sides: 

Nor reedy pool, nor mossy fountain, 

Nor rock, nor tree, nor misty mountain, 

Are found—to refresh the wearied eye: 

But the barren earth, and the burning’sky, 

And the black horizon round and round, 

Without a living sight or sound, 

Tell to the heart, in its pensive mood, 

That this, at length—?s solitude. 


And here—while the night winds round me sigi:. 

And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky, 

As I sit apart by the desert stone, 

Like Elijah at Sinai’s cave alone, 

And feel as a moth in the Mighty Hand 

That spread the heavens and heaved the land,-- 

A “still small voice” comes through the wild, 

(Like a father consoling his fretful child,) 

Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear— 

Saying “ Man is distant but God 73 near.” 
Luterior of South Africa. E.S. 





